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Intel Inc. faces rough times: 

Competition pushes 
"Intel Outside" 



INTEL INC. surprised the inter¬ 
nal lonal computer industry re¬ 
cently by a series of price cuts in. 
its products. Inlet is the world's 
higgesi chip supplier and has 
been so Tor several years without 
any serious competition. This 
move to slash the prices is part of 
a new strategy to beat the compc- 
liotion, something Intel has not 
been used to, Their 386 micro¬ 
processor, for example, is now 
selling Cor SI 19 just under the av¬ 
erage price of the market. So is 
Intel being pushed of its thrown? 

Taking a look 
at Intel's history, 
it all started back 
in 1981 when 
IBM decided to 
include Intel's 
8086 in it's new 
PC which it ex¬ 
pected to only 
sell some 

250,000 or at 
most, and die rest 
is history. In 
1982 they re¬ 
leased the 80286, 
the 80386 in 
1985, the 80386sx in 1988 and 
the 80486 microprocessor in 
1989. Intel has since been suffer¬ 
ing from new competition and 
fluctuation of sales. Some people 
donl see why Intel's complaing 
since, it makes a net profit of 
S700 million! Still, profits are go¬ 
ing down and the next ten years 
could be very difficult for. Intel. 

Intel has been following a nurit-. 


Intel 


ber of strategeis to change the si¬ 
tuation and have signed several 
agreemnets with other chip sup¬ 
pliers and computer companies. 
A promotional campaign is also 
undorway including an agree¬ 
ment with a number of computer 
manufacturers who use Intel pro¬ 
cessors to pul a cor tain stamp that 
says " bile I inside" on there adver- 
tisments. Some companies didn't 
agree ' to (his because they 
claimed that Intel's name may no 
longer mean quality seeing as 
many new processors on the mar¬ 
ket can out¬ 
perform Intel 
products. 

Still, the cam¬ 
paign has at¬ 
tracted lots of 
attention, but 
has it remains 
to be seen if it 
will. change 
the companies 
situation. 

Intel basi¬ 
cally has five 
competitors 
including 
Mips who seem to be the strong¬ 
est competitors with the R4000 
chip which is being produced ac¬ 
cording to an agreement which 
actually included Intel in the first 

f ilacc*. Many claim (hut the future 
s Mips and Intel is obviously lis¬ 
tening. Then, there's AMD who 
produce 386 and 486 micropro¬ 
cessors and who Intel have filed a 
copyrights lawsuit against, but 


Amman Computer Expo. '92 


THE AMMAN Computer Expo., 

• . organized by the Jordan Comput¬ 
er ' Society - :——E— 

. (JCS), has be- /~lp~T :r 
. • come an .ahnu- / jU%. JJ 

: Q-fe 

computer us-? *— 7 :— :■ ■ ,l ‘ 1 1 . 
era await in- '. 

, yrtilch the Jordanian compiiter 
/ sector shows of its latest in'n,8rd- 
i ware and software. The 1 good 
news is that-,the Amman Comput¬ 
er Expo; 92 is. coming soon Bind: 
is scheduled to be held between 
T8 and 21 October this'year. Last 


year's expo was a success, ll in¬ 
cluded over twenty computer 


companies and aliractcd a con¬ 
siderable number of. people. 
most double the nwnbpr. of com¬ 
panies have ' announced ■ their 
participation ihis yeari The JCS 
promise-that Ifs going to be. well 
organised and wiilin elude'sever¬ 
al surprises forlhepublio. 


can't seem to prove anything 

since the design of the chips is 
different. Chips and Technolo¬ 
gies arc another big compcielUor 
who produce the Super 386 mi¬ 
croprocessor _ 

which is up to 
40 per cent 
faster than In- fsgiiPl 

id's similar f J'!f tfJp 1 

chip. Outers V [j^ / 

include the ^**nx*^ 

Sparc group :_ 

originally set 

up to provide Sun Microsystems 
workstations with processors and 
there's the chip producing compa¬ 
ny set up by the IB M/Apple alli¬ 
ance last year. 

Intel is preparing itself for the 
future and planning to release a 
chip called Micro 2000 including 
some 100 million transistors to 
be released towards the end odf 
the decade and which Intel will 
be promoting as the microproces¬ 
sor for the next century. 

Regardless of everything, this 
is all good news to computer us¬ 
ers who feel the change with ma¬ 
jor computer manufacturers like 
IBM, Compaq and Apple all rc- 
’ leasing cheaper versions of their 
computers such as Apple's Mac¬ 
intosh Classic add Compaq's Pro- 
linea series. As for Intel, things 
will never be the same, but many 
a chip manufacturer would kill to 
be where Intel are today. ■ 


IBM, Siemens and 
Toshiba form • 
alliance to develop 
chips 

IBM, .THE world's largest com- 

{ >uter firm, announced a major al- 
iance with . Siemens, the b'8& eat 
In Europe, and .Toshiba, a miyor 
diversified company in Japan to 
develop the next generation of 
computer memory chips. • ; 

: The companies said that' they 
■ will cooperate in the develops 
mCnt of 256-megabit chips that 
will have. 16 times more capacity 
than the chips commonly,in-use 
i today, One of the new chips 1 is 
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Olympic Boxing goes digital 

IN KEEPING with the Olympic spirit that is currently prevailing 
everywhere you can't help but encounter people willing to discuss 
this important spots event. One of the better conversations I had 
with a friend included much talk about how technology is pene¬ 
trating sports activities just lik e vcryihlng else. Before you dec ide 
that this is going to be a bor- 
ing column all about com- 
puter uses in the Olympic 
games, wait a minute and I ^ 

Now, if you were an alh- 
lete performing inf front of a 
group of judges, what would 
make you feci more secure 
and what do you think is 
more fair? Having your 
score decided by a number 
of experienced judges or by 
a computer? 

Seriously, consider such a 
think about it. 

Consider that a computer is a bjgjfo 1 - 33 

faultless and that it 

should be able top calculate 
just about anything, but are 

sports really about calculation. Also consider that many things aa 
athlete does that influences a judge may not influence n computer. 

Let's get a little bit more specific atul let's talk about boxing, A 
very violent sport if you ask me, but it's also one of the most con¬ 
troversial sports when it comes to criteria of scoring. In other 
words, what one judge may see ns a good point, die oilier may nor 
see at all. Back in 1988 during the Seoul Olympics, Koreans riot¬ 
ed over a decision against a Korean boxer nml claimed that it was 
unfair. Another scandal happened when American boxer Roy 
Jones Jr. stole a gold medal by tricking the judges into believing 
that he was actually making all the right hits when he actually 
didn't even touch the body of his opponents in some punches! 
Surely, such incidents would be enough for the International 
Olympic Committee to consider banning boxing from future 
games? Well, Uiis is where the saviour computer jumps in. Com¬ 
puters arc currently being used in the Barcelona games to deter¬ 
mine who won. According to the old system, five judges would 
simply mark who they thought had won. Now, they push buttons 
when they think n scoring blow has lauded. Three out of the five 
Judges must push the button within a second of each other for the 
blow to count. So such a system should stop the judges from con¬ 
spiring against a certain boxer, yet many claim Unit the system is 
unfair to "true boxers" since it emphasises on single hard punches 
at the expense of a quick series of punches which cannot be count¬ 
ed quickly cnouch Another criticism is that the new system forc¬ 
es boxers to cl styles and adapt heavy punches with combi¬ 
nations aimed at the head since a judge will most probably see lire 
competitors head move. 

So what If it proves to be a failure and boxing fans insist ffj 
smashing the computer system and killing it if possible? It should 
bo remembered that the buttons are still controlled by very human 
judges, so this just marks the beginning of an efficient system Of 
scoring. Am I for it or against it? I really don't know, but if com¬ 
puters can dp the job properly without causing a big problems 
amongst people why not. Boxing and other sports have been 
around for. a much longer time than computers and, after all 
they’re just machinesl Lei's hope fans keep this in mind before 
swearing at technology. ■ 


expected to hold the equivolant 
of 25,000 pages double-sided text 
and will most likely be used in 
future generations of small, pow¬ 
erful personal computers and 
workstations. . ;•> . 

The companies expect to spend 
over $1 billion developing new 
technology and building proto¬ 
type chips. ; 

Teams frpiri’. the three compa-: 
n|es will start working immedCat* 


•ley' at IBM's advanced .^ 
conductor technology for dre 
ject which will eventually ft 
volve over 200 researched 
start working at Siemens and > 
shiba plants, • mJ ^} 

This falls into IBM's, suw 

alliances with global, rivals u| 
effort to stay at, ihe forefro^J -- 
the world of computer devdw. 
merits. ■ 
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A Fortnightly Economic Newsletter on Jordan & the 
Region Published by Info-Media International 


In This Week's Issue 
/ 0 Jordan’s housing problem 
boss talks about Jordan’s mineral wealth 
' 0 Automation craze continues • 
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An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 





■ In one of his most eloquent 
speeches since the Gulf Crises, His 
Majesty King Hussein said that 
the Arabs are today facing two op¬ 
tions: A New Arab Order based on 
freedom, justice, democracy and 
tolerance; or another dependent on 
others who seek to penetrate the 
Arab world and plunder its re¬ 
sources. 

Speaking before senior army of¬ 
ficers at a graduation ceremony at 
the Royal War Academy on Mon¬ 
day, King Hussein said the Arab 
Order did not collapse one year 
ago, but was first tumbled when 
the Great Arab Revolt was forsok- 
en just as the warriors at Maisaloon and the defenders at the walls of 
Jenisalem were abandoned. The King, speaking one day before Jordan 
marked the 40th anniversary of his accession to the Throne, pointed to 
the fragmentation of the Arab order with the failure of the Arab 
League. 

The King said Jordan had made its choice by committing itself to in¬ 
ternational legitimacy and to a just and comprehensive peace that will 
lead this region out of its bloody chaos and give Palestinians their his¬ 
torical rights on their own land. 

King Hussein said that Jordan was surrounded by those with ill wilt, 
who wanted to starve Jordanian children just like the children of Iraq 
and Somalia, The King said Jordan will continue to be the unbending 
defender of the Ummas interests and will sustain all pressures without 
compromising its principles. He called on the Arabs to support free¬ 
dom and human rights and reject all forms of bigotry and fanaticism, 
despotism and die manipulation of wealth. 

__..■■■■■ Continued on page 4 


A rift in the House 
over Rifai 

I The ripples of the Jafr-Azraq 
corruption case were felt by the 
whole country this week when 
angrv demonstrators protested 
the indictment of former public • 
works minister Mr Abdallah 
Hawamdeh by the Lower House 
of Parliament last week and de¬ 
manded that all members of for¬ 
mer prime minister Zaid Rifai's 
cabinet be put on trial. * 

In an historic session last week, 
the House indicted Mr Hawam¬ 
deh, but failed to muster the nec¬ 
essary two-third majority to .in¬ 
dict Mr Zaid Rifai and a member 
of his cabinet, former minister of 
finance Mr. Hanna Odeh. (See 
Jordan Week 6 July). 

Hundreds of-Mr Hawamdeh's 
subporters from his hometown of 
Tafileh marched through -the 
streets of their southern city- on 
Wednesday- last week to protest 
' the verdict and demanded the re¬ 
versal of the indictment. . 

-They .raised banners accusing 
deputies of being-enemies of.Taft-. 
ileh and called on government to 
dissolve what they described as 
the "unfair" Parliament 
The. demonstrators, who said 
^they were joined bypedplefrtm 


Tafileh who reside in Amman 
and Zcrqa, were prevented by po¬ 
lice from marching towards the 
Royal Palace. They were re¬ 
ceived however, by Speaker of 
the Upper. House of Parliament, 
Mr Ahmed Al-Lawzi, who called 
on them to exercise self restraint 
and rely on dialogue in express- 
ingtheir concerns. 

The attack on Parliament by 
Tafileh resi¬ 
dents 

heightened 
an already 
tense atmos¬ 
phere inside 
the Lower 
House and 
shocked 
many depu¬ 
ties, includ¬ 
ing Tafileh Kkalqfat 
deputy Mr / 1 

Phad Khalafat who submitted his 
resignation in pfotest over Parlia-: 
mem's handling of (he corruption 
case. Mir Khalafat's resignation, 
over the now infamous case was 
; compounded by a.decislon by 42 
deputies to sue Mr Rifai for libel. 
,In Monday's session, angry depu- 
. . ties, voted for; a decision to take 
Mr Rifai to court because of what 
he sdld in a press statement pub¬ 
lished last'week after he and Mr 
Odeh naitowl'y escaped an indict- 
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menl vote. 

The 42 deputies accused Mr Ri¬ 
fai of undermining the integrity 
of the legal system by denying 
that there was ever a legal case 
and by attacking members of the 
House Investigation Commiuee. 

The deputies reminded Mr Ri¬ 
fai that although they failed to 
obtain the necessary two-third 
majority to indict him, 48 out of 
71 deputies voted for the indict¬ 
ment, while rally 17 voted against 
and six abstained. 

They rejected Mr Rifai’s insinu¬ 
ations regarding the integrity of 
elected deputies reaffirming that 
the people elect only the honora¬ 
ble to represent them. 

Deputy Laith Shbeilat, head of 
the House Investigations Com¬ 
mittee, responded to Rifai's state¬ 
ment in a letter that was pub¬ 
lished in the local press.The 
independent Islamist deputy for 
Amman said Mr Rifai has no rea¬ 
son to celebrate (he results of in¬ 
dictment voting since 67 percent 
of the deputies voted against him. 

Mr Shbeilat accused Mr Rifai 
of attempting to divide the House 
into "honorable" and "non- 
honorable" deputies according to 
the way deputies had voted. 

Arabic newspaper editors again 
found themselves parties to an 
ensuing battle between support¬ 
ers of Mr Rifai, deputies and or¬ 
dinary citizens all of whom de¬ 
manded to publish opinion 
articles on the events of the past 
two weeks. 

One paper, Ad-Dustour, opted 
to stop publication of any articles 
related to the Rifai-Odeh- 
Hawamdeh case "to preserve na¬ 
tional unitv." 

Its decision was criticized by Al 
Rat columnist Mr Tareq Massa- 
rueh, who wrote on Tuesday that 
if newspapers turned their backs 
to what goes on in the street, then 
the underground leaflets of 1988 
would reappear. 

' Without naming Ad-Dustour, 
Mr Ma$sarueh wrote that the use 
of the pretext of "preserving na¬ 
tional unity" to justify closing the 
door, on corruption cases is non¬ 
sensical. He added that Jordani¬ 
ans are not divided between those 
' who favor corruption and those 
who don't. Mr Massahieh said 
that open dialogue in a democra¬ 
cy does not threaten Jordan or na¬ 
tional unity. 

Self-rule is O.K, but 
what does it mean? 

■ Palestinians ami Israelis are 
. poised to begin one of the most 
crucial negotiation' rounds since 
tho launchlng bf the Middle East 
peace process last October. 

, The : : next bilateral 1 iheetfcgs, 

• which will atto ipvoWe Jordan, 
: Syria and Lebanon, 1 will take 

place in, Washington bn 24 Aii- 
'■ •' l.!- ■ 

Palestinian sources have con- 
- 'Armed ropprtrjhat the. United 
i Sta^ |s detramined that Israel 
; - and the_ Palestinian* agree on a 
form , for art: •;-interim- 1 self- 

• government during the Wasbfag- 
tonmeetinte.: 

’ L ; wurice» ; told the 

V tj&Mm Palestinians a nd/the 
^Israelia have exebanged pn^o. 







sals on the set up of the self- 
government administrative au¬ 
thority and that "the Palestinians 
have shown new flexibility" re¬ 
garding the latest proposals. 

The Jerusalem Arabic daily Al 
Quds said that Israeli plan in¬ 
cludes the following points: 

■ The election of a 25-member 
administrative council. 

• The council will be handed 
responsibility by the Israeli side 
in all areas except security and 
foreign affairs. 

• Transfer of authority shall be 
concluded directly without the 
supervision or mediation of a 
third party. 

• The set up of a 2000-man 
Palestinian police force armed 
with light weapons. 

• The exclusion of Jewish set¬ 
tlements from the authority of the 
self-government. 

The paper also said that Israel 
will submit a timetable for nego¬ 
tiations to begin on a Anal settle¬ 
ment in the occupied territories. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian officials 
said they expected the US admin¬ 
istration to play a vital role in the 
Washington talks on all fronts. 
They told Al Quds that they ex¬ 
pected US Secretary of State 
James Baker to send a special en¬ 
voy to the region before the con¬ 
vening of the Washington talks to 
discuss new American proposals 
on Palestinian self-government. 

Palestinian officials announced 
that they have requested that Is¬ 
rael takes immediate measures in 
the occupied Arab territories in¬ 
cluding the cancellation of an Is¬ 
raeli expulsion orders of 2000 
Palestinians. 

But while Palestinian negotia¬ 
tors prepare to engage their Israe¬ 
li counterparts in one of the most 
sensitive rounds of negotiations 
so far, some PLO factions contin¬ 
ued to make their objections clear 
to its possible, outcome. 

Leader of the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP) Mr Naif Hawatmeh an¬ 
nounced that Washington has in¬ 
formed Palestinian negotiators of 
its final objection to the holding 
of legislative elections Jn the are-, 
as. He Quoted Mr Baker as telling 
head of the Palestinian team. Dr 
Haidar Abdel Shall, that "legisla¬ 
tive elections take place in a state 
and that youare not a state." ;■ 
PLO Chairman Mr Yasser Art* 
afat alSo criticized Israel’s inter¬ 
pretation of the five-year interim 
•self-government. He accused Is- 
;! raej of forcing its own' concepts 

■ or occupation, saying the interim 

■ * period shpuld be 1 short and tern- 
.. porary; to be followed by a com- 

■ prehensjrc solution. Arafat reit- 
- anted /FtO’ji demand that the 
Jnterim period begins with polity 
, cal elections , (to elect a 180- 

member council) that will ensure 
\ PWestiniah control ‘ ov$r land and 
:• water under international supervi- 
swnandjirotecti^ • " '$ 

■ Arafat 

Y 'jwfeomed torfelV, intentions fo 
.. 'ijjt.a ban on contacts with the 


PLO and called on Israel to nego¬ 
tiate directly with the Palestinian 
organization. Israel had an- 
nounced that it was planning to 
amend a 1986 law which banned 
contacts with the PLO. 

Mr Faisal Husseini was quoted . 
by the Israeli daily Ha'arett as 
saying that the establishment of a 
future Palestinian state will be 
followed within 10 years by con¬ 
federation among Jordan, Pales- 

(he' a 

plan, which nusseim 
calls for 

keeping a belt of Israeli settle¬ 
ments along the River Jordan for ■ 
security reasons after Israel's 
withdrawal from the West Bank 
for security reasons. 

Member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the PLO Mr Abu Ma- 
zen commented on Husseinl's 
statements by saying that Pales¬ 
tinians are ready to discuss Is¬ 
rael's security claims so long as 
they are not connected to settler 
ments. 

Meanwhile, an unnamed Jorda¬ 
nian official reiterated to Al Quds 
Al Dawlt in London Jordan's re- . 
jection of the so-called Jordan 
Option and said Jordan will not 
sign agreements related to the 1 
proposed self-government inter? i 
1m administration in spite of Is¬ 
raeli encouragements to Jordan to 
play a more involved role. 

On the other hand, coordination 
between officials of the Public 
Security Directorate and a five* ; 
plan Palestinian team continued •. 
in Amman this week with the aim 
of drawing plans on the forma- 
tlon of a proposed Palestinian po- ' 
lice force. 

Palestinian sources have told ■ 
Reutet news agency that they aim 
to train 20,000 Palestinians on • 
police duties. for a three-month 
period in Jordan. 

The Palestinian police force 
i will maintain local peace in the 
areas that Israel will vacate after 
reaching an agreement with the ! 
Palestinians on self-government, , 
‘.The Palestinians art also dis¬ 
easing With Jordan steps , to • 

transfer authority of issuing birth, • 

death and academic certificate* 

■ from Jordan to the new admims- 
, triatiyeicouncil; ■; ' 

; Israel maintains that the Pajes- 
tUiian force should be run by/ 0 *’ 
(Ionian officers, but the PLO ! 
not accept that. Israel is insisting. • 

1 that the areas ; under seitatia 06 . 

dentililarized, but will allow 1 
: linemen to cany.tight •[ 

also , insists that it has tue.-fo"}- 
say on. the Candidates, Wori^' J 
. ...'jwhcni are said.will be mepioers -. 
. of Fatah movement;, TZ-O. 
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Work begim on Dome of the Rock 

Repairing Jerusalem s 
magnificent Muslim shrine 
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INITIAL WORK has already be¬ 
gun on Jerusalem's most distinc¬ 
tive architectural feature — the 
gold-colored dome of the Dome 
of the Rock mosque, which is to 
be replaced with a dome gilded 
with real gold, 24-carat bright. 

The restoration work, funded 
by Jordanian public and private 
donations, comes after years of 
tedious struggle by Jordanian au¬ 
thorities to secure the necessary 
funds for the project. 

The existing dome, assumed by 
visitors'to be as ancient as the 
1200-year-old structure itself, is 
in fact less than 30 years old. For 
most of its existence, the Islamic 
shrine was capped in dark lead. 
In a revolutionary facelift, that 
dome was replaced in 1964 by 
one of anodized aluminium with 
a golden color. 

The aluminium is now to be re¬ 
placed with a gilded brass dome. 
Close to 100 kilograms of pure 
gold — valued at about $1.5 mil¬ 
lion — will be applied as a thin 
outer coating to the brass sheets 
by an electrolysis process. 

As striking in appearance as the 
existing dome is — evoking a 
spiritual resonance that is univer¬ 
sal — it has failed to do what 
roofing is primarily intended to 
do: keep out the rain. 

"It was leaking from the time it 
was built," says Issam Awad, ar¬ 
chitect in charge of the current 
restoration project. 

When constructed in the sev¬ 
enth century, the Dome of the 
Rock was covered by a gilded 
copper roof, according to ancient 
accounts. Within a century, a 
dark lead dome was substituted, 
presumably for belter weathering. 

For more than a millennium the 
dome has been the feature that 
first caught the traveller's eye as 
nc approached Jerusalem. 

The dome appeared to encom¬ 
pass the mystery of the walled 
city, which it did. Directly below 
the dome, inside the magnificent 
structure, was the Foundation 
Stone on which Prophet Moham¬ 
mad had embarked on his night 
nde to heaven (Isra' wal Ml'raj). 

. The heavy weight of the lead 
plates and the steep angle of the 
dome made for slippage and over 
me centuries the plates were re¬ 
placed periodically. Reports by 
British antiquities authorities 
*rom early in the Mandate period 
jP°ak of leakage through the 
■we during the winter rains and 
cfll for minor restoration. Such 
reports were repeated in the ensu- 
mg decades by various agencies 
wilh increasing urgency. 

..“J954, Jordan established the 
Al Aksa and Dome of the Rock 
Restoration Committee. Its object 
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A/ Sharif (Noble Sanctu- 
JW-SomeJD&O.OOOwerecon- 

.mbuted to the project by Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwaiti Iraq and other 
.entries.. : . 

• - 'iS? WOrk was carried out by a 
*' ®P nUr ®plor under the direc- 
V ! M Egyptian technical 

’ ? va5 d'spatched to Jeru- 

■ team was backed by. 

■ ^‘“d'SCiplinaiy advisory 

team v^a$ su^-: 
'.'V-SfflW 0 king its problems tp the 
. ■■j : ^^’J^blptinary . . cpmmi[ice, 

K } ; i'Wad* Who is highly critical 


.Kwl I , • t 15 mgruy cnucai 

? JJe team's efforts. . i 

IrjWy storied ^ getting answers . 



Issam Awad(left), architect in charge of the restoration pro- 
jeciy discusses a point with Mi van's representatives 


and then started forgetting about 
them. They had no experience 
with restoration." In one instance, 
the committee in Cairo approved 
the removal of a Crusader grille 
from around the Foundation 
Stone because it was impeding 
restoration work, but stipulated 
that the grille be restored after¬ 
wards. It never was. The techni¬ 
cal team, apparently on its own, 
lowered the pitched roof inside 
Al Aksa on the grounds that it 
was obscuring the mosque's 
dome, a move that Awad regards 
as absurd. 

Awad, a Palestinian from Tulk¬ 
arm, graduated from Ein Shams 
University in Cairo with a degree 
in architecture, and returned 
home to look for a job. He was 
hired in 1972 by the Wakf author¬ 
ities in Amman as resident archi¬ 
tect. 

The Egyptians had even more 
fanciful intentions, including dis¬ 
mantling the Dome of the Chain 
— a small structure at the precise 
center of (he Haram area adjacent 
to the Dome of the Rock — and 
restoring it elsewhere, on the 
grounds that it was blocking the 
view of the shrine. 

The Egyptian technical team 
was in Jerusalem when, the 1967 
war broke out and remained there 
for two months before returning 
home. Its major work, however, 
had already been completed in 
1964 — the replacement of the 
dome on the Dome of the Rock. 

That effort, according to Awad, 
was badly bungled. The choice of 
anodized aluminium instead of 
the traditional lead, he says, re¬ 
flected an Egyptian weakness for 
the new-fangled. 

"Egyptians always like hew 
things. They said that anodized 
aluminium was the latest materi¬ 
al, that it was being used in 
planes and rockets.” Experts had 
previously recommended that the 


rying about the interior of the 
shrine — one of the world's ar¬ 
chitectural gems — to place 
buckets so that the water does not 
ruin the carpets. The problem 
was particularly acute on the am¬ 
bulatory roof covering the space 
between the dome and the side 
walls of the structure. 

"The water was penetrating 
here on a major scale," notes 
Awad. The leakage problem was 
more than an inconvenience; it 
endangered seventh-century mo¬ 
saics and other priceless decora¬ 
tive elements. 

In an attempt to deal with the 
problem, the Egyptians poured 
concrete over the aluminium 
roofing. This helped, but only 
partially. 

"I thought that because of the 
new dome we wouldn't have to 
worry about leakage in tho Dome 
of the Rock for 40 or 50 years." 
When he found water penetrating 
the dome his first winter on the 
job, he gained access through a 
small trapdoor to the Innards of 
the ambulatory roof. 

"1 found a complete mess. Be¬ 
cause aluminium expands when it 
is hot, it had eroded the concrete 
and made it easier for water to 
penetrate." Insulating material 
slowed the flow, but this was 
only a stopgap. 

"It was embarrassing to raise 
the problem in Amman, especial¬ 
ly when you know that JD 
600,000 had just been invested.. 
You can't say, "I need the same 
amount to repair what has just 
been done.'" 

An even greater threat than rain 
was snow, sparse as it usually is 
in Jerusalem. Because the Egyp¬ 
tians had made their stress calcu¬ 
lations before concrete was 
poured on the roof, there was real 
danger that any extra weight 
might cause the roof to collapse. 
Maintenance men . were given 




reliable material widely used for 
domes in Europe. Whatever their 
short coming might have been, 
however, it was the Egyptians 
who painted Jerusalem's center- 
piece gold. 

The failure of the aluminium 
sheets as weathering, material 
stemmed in part from the way 
they were installed- Instead, of 
overlapping, the sheets were Iqid: 
alongside each lolher, leaving the. 
jpihfi' fo be covered by alumin- i 
ijum strips. Theiiew roof began'to 
leak the verv fjrst' Wilder after il 
was'innaU.eo.-; -V:.,, 

, Maintenance men have been 
kept busy in the years since scur- 



A worker prepares to begin restoration work on Dome of the 
Chain, alongside the Dome of the Rock 


custodian of the Muslim holy 
places in Jerusalem. 

His Majesty King Hussein did 
not lag far behind with his coun¬ 
teroffer to pay for the repairs 
himself by selling one of his 
properties in London to raise his 
contribution of $8.25 million. 
Additional moneys available to 
the restoration committee in Am¬ 
man brought the total to $10 mil¬ 
lion. 

Although several Arab compa¬ 
nies competed In the international 
lender issued for the restoration 
project, a firm from Northern Ire¬ 
land, Mivan Overseas Ltd., won 
the bid. A contract was signed in 
Amman last month by a represen¬ 
tative of the compnny and the 
Awqaf Ministry. 

Engineers from Mivan visited 
the site last week to coordinate 
plans with Awad. Scaffolding is 
to go up at the beginning of next 
year and the project is scheduled 
for completion a year afterwards. 
The project will also involve 
British subcontractors. 

The dome In question Is an out¬ 
er dome. The shrine's elaborately 
decorated interior. -dome, seen 
from the floor of the building it¬ 
self, will remain intact. The hew 
brass on the outer dome will be 
composed of 90 per cent copper 
and 10 per cent zinc. 

The ambulatory roof Is also to 
be replaced, but here the alumin¬ 


ium will give way to lead. In a re¬ 
flection of the times, a new fire- 
alarm system sensitive to smoke 
as well as heat is also to be in¬ 
stalled. Awad notes that tear-gas 
canisters such as those used by Is¬ 
raeli police against Palestinians in 
the Haram Sharif two years ago 
can touch of a fire. Replacement 
of the dome will remove a bullet 
hole placed their several years 
ago by an American immigrant 
soldier who sprayed gunfire on 
the mosque — killing one person. 

The replacement of the alumin¬ 
ium dome with a lead one had 
been considered in Amman. This 
was what had been done at Al 
Aksa Mosque a few years ago, 
when its silver colored aluminium 
dome was replaced by lead 
Awad, who won the Aga Khan 
award in Morocco in 1986 for his 
restoration efforts on Al Aksa, 
was among those who forcefully 
opposed the use the lead on the 
Dome of the Rock. 

While the tradition of a golden 
dome may be less than 30 years 
old, it has become such an inte¬ 
gral part of Jerusalem's land¬ 
scape, he qrgued, that any other 
color would be inconceivable. 
Besides, says Awad, the use of 
gold is a highly visible affirma¬ 
tion of the. Islamic presence in Je¬ 
rusalem. ■ 


be replaced, but riere the alumin- Jerusalem Post & press reports 



snow from the roof before U 
■ cottid accumulate. During last 
wlbter. this had to be done three . 'r 
: timbSi A reporter viewing the in¬ 
terior of the ambulatory roof last . 
. week found the aluminium '' 
‘ bpfffed by the weight of the con- 
' crete, •' •' 

■>" Awad pressed for repairs bill 
-funds were not available. Salva- 1 
vitipii finally came from ah unex- • 
pected quarter, The Gulf War and 
.the ensuing tensibnabetwteen 
;; 'Arabia,.'lep tb i: 

. King Fahd's ostentatious offer tp ‘ 
.pay for repairs fo.the'Shrine. This ’ 
Wa3a deliberate, at tempUo under- 
■mine Jordan's iraditional role as 
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First conference on Arab 
scientists and technologies 
abroad convenes next week 



By Vcsna Masharqa 

Special to The Star 

ARAB SCIENTISTS al home 
and abroad wit] meet in Jordan 
next week in the first Congress 
of Arab Scientists and Technolo¬ 
gists Abroad. 

The two-day congress, which 
will convene on 17 August, will 
tackle three major issues: 

1. Obstacles facing the attain¬ 
ment of satisfactory status of sci¬ 
ence, technology, higher educa¬ 
tion and scientific research and 
development hi the Arab world. 


2. Presentation of the scientific 
work, of the Arab scientists living 
abroad on supercomputers, raw 
materials, transportation, bio¬ 
technology, microelectronics, cli¬ 
mate changes, ecology applica¬ 
tion and other topics. 

3. Capabilities as well as limi¬ 
tations of Arab scientists abroad 
and at home and means of 
strengthening their cooperation. 

Munir H. Nayefeh, a professor 
at the Department of Physics at 
the University of Illinois, who- 
hclped organize the congress, 
said that the meeting will consti¬ 


tute a first step towards develop¬ 
ing constructive cooperation and 
coordination among Arab scien¬ 
tists living abroad and their col¬ 
leagues in the Arab world. 

He said the gathering will offer 
an opportunity for the transfer of 
know-how and exchange of pro¬ 
fessional experiences. 

"We would like to build the 
program with coherent methodol¬ 
ogy for cooperation which will 
give beneficial clues for transfer¬ 
ring science and technology to 
the Arab region,” Prof. Nayefeh 
told The Star in an interview. 


He said participants will dis¬ 
cuss current educational systems 
in the region and ways of promot¬ 
ing science and technology in 
higher education schools. 

The congress will also aim at 
establishing lecture programs, al¬ 
locating fellowships for students 
and faculties, and raising funds in 
finance these objectives. 

Speakers at the congress will 
discuss industrial iclaiionships in 
the Arab world, nuclear technolo¬ 
gy application, water resources, 
the environment and other issues 
of concern to the region. 

The congress, financed by in¬ 
ternational, Arab and Jordanian 
funds, was the outcome of a pri¬ 
vate initiative from different 
Arab countries as well as the 
UNESCO. 

Jordan was chosen to host the 
congress "because of its appro¬ 
priate geographical location and 
excellent system of communica- 
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Munir H. Nayefeh 

lion," said Prof. Nayefeh. 

He said that Jordan is an Arab 
country that gives tremendous 
support to the development of 
science technology. 

At the end of the congress, the 
participants will lay the founda¬ 
tion of a proposed scientists and 
technologists abroad association. 


BRIEFS 

tty Ahmad Shaker 


■ Palestinian work groups 
meeting in Amman this week 
have concluded a draft agree¬ 
ment on the framework of the 
proposed interim self govern¬ 
ment for the Occupied Territo¬ 
ries. Four PLO officials partici¬ 
pated in the work groups 
including Dr Nabil Sha'th and 
Akram Hanieh, and were 
joined by seven members of the 
Palestinian negotiating team in¬ 
cluding Dr Sa’eb Ureiqat, Dr 
Nabil Qassis, Dr Suad Al Arne- 
ri and Dr Mamdouh Al Iker. 
Ten projects associated with 
the interim period were dis¬ 
cussed and a final draft was 
sent for approval to PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat. 
Sources told Ad-Dustour that a 
PLO meeting will take place in 
Amman on 18 August tn add 
the final touches to the Pales¬ 
tinian proposal, which will be 
presented to the Israelis in 
Washington on 24 August. 

■ Central Bank (CB) sources 
have confirmed press reports 
that the government had au¬ 
thorized a new letter of Intent 
to the IMF in June. According 
to the letter Jordan requested a 
number of "technical adjust* 
meats" to credit ceilings and 
IMF assistance in the fiscal 
area. The letter also reported 
recent measures taken by CB 
to restrain credit expansion in 
the private sector and others to 
liberalize the exchange system. 

■ A French company, BRGM, 
is working on a feasibility study 
for utilizing copper mines in 
Wadi Araba. Another French 
company has concluded studies 
on using subterranean tbenrial 
energy to heat green houses fo 
farms south of Queen Alia In¬ 
ternational Airport 


Jordan Week J 

Continued front page 2 

The King said that although 
Jordan has no on, it has built an 
intact society,founded a pioneer¬ 
ing- democratic experiment* e™ 
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By Glenn Plaskin 

Special to The Star 

ORUNTINO, GROANING, 
moon dancing the night away re¬ 
cently in Munich, hyperkinetic 
Michael Jackson was, according 
to eye witnesses, dripping wet to¬ 
ward the end of his three-hour 
marathon concert, deafened by 
the screams of 70,000 German 
fans. Vanishing backstage to 
quick-change from a black cat 
suit with a gold codpiece to a 
while space suit, the Bam urn & 1 

Bailey of Pop prepared to un- 1 
leash the evening's grand finale. ’ 
Lowering onto his head a Plexi¬ 
glas helmet. The Thriller stepped ! 
behind a giant box on the stage 1 
marked "Danger," strapped a jet 
pack onto his back and, with an 1 
impish grin, blasted 200 feet into 
the air (some say it was a stunt 
double), flying above Munich's 
Olympic Stadium like his story¬ 
book idol, Peter Pan. The crowd 
gaped in wonderment. 

*Ladies and gentleman," an an¬ 
nouncer deadpanned, "Michael 
Jackson has just left the stadi¬ 
um!" 

Twenty minutes later, accord¬ 
ing to an emissary authorized to 
sit with the Gloved One, the 33- 
year-old legend sat benignly in 
his hotel suite, serene as Buddha, 
sipping a Pepsi, bare-handedly 
thumbing through an illustrated 
guide to Munich — just one stop 
on his current 37-city European 
tour promoting the multi- 
platinum "Dangerous." 

Jackson's dream of healing die 
world through song and dance 
surfaces in the just-published 
'Dancing the Dream," a fanciful 
collection of poems, reflect ions 
and photographs that champions 
kids, endangered species, die 
homeless, AIDS victims and 
planet Earth, edited by Double- 
day's ace, Jacqueline Onassis, 
who hnd persuaded Jackson to 
wnte his 1988 best-selling auto¬ 
biography, "Moonwalk.” 

Although some critics have 
poked fun at the singer's effusive 
idealism, Jackson wisely writes 
iU, ' ,0n Children of die 

World : "The chaos, despair and 
senseless destruction wc see arc a 
result of the alienadon people 
feel from each other..., This al- 
palion has its roots in an qmo- 
pottahy deprived childhood.... 
Uuldron have had their child¬ 
hood stolen from them." 

Jackson is no excepdon. 

. We (The Jackson 5) always 
rehearsed," Jackson recalled in 
Moonwalk. "The majority of 
our time was spent working. If 
you messed up, you got hit, 
sometimes with a belt, sometimes 
JWutfl switch. My father was real 

^•No kidding. Joe Jackson report- 
dly beat his nine children until 
E ^ e . re Woody, threatened 
^ ms 8,1(1 sexually mo- 
vSl*? t !j u » hlers - Wl re- 

ffiw I J? T S? faJaCkson,s 1991 

‘ Yoya: Growing Up 

. . 81 |he Jackson Family." 

' mad tLiT 0 ^ m a howling- 
mad Jackson beams his epic &- 

jj/^pangerou? with the crash 
of Stass. And take notice 
• controversial 

^ "Black or- 

' star wWchfeatured the 

1 1 « Windows and 
rvS'JPo?* with A baseball 
Upping off 

.<■* and .“fwringJiwchest.' - 
hardwl to follow, 

. ,^on^gar^,tuan record sales 

-.V-SEtahiMlfte? World- 




Michael Jackson 

Megastar Dancing 
with cult fame 
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feel pressure when I produce a 
song, insists the crafty business¬ 
man who purchased the Beatles 

SS** ? 47 * 6 mil,i011 in 

1985, who landed $15 million 
from Pepsi in 1986 for two com¬ 
mercials, and who last year 
signed a $1 billion multimedia 
deal with Sony. 

"We conservatively estimate 
Jackson to be worth over $200 
million, and every year for five- 
years he has earned $60 million 
pre-tax, pre-expense," says 
Forbes magazine editor Peter Nu- 
kem. 

be worth another 
550 million easily, but he blows a 
lot of money." 

Indeed, ensconced in the Nev- 
crjand Valley Ranch — his $35 
million, 2,700-acre estate In San¬ 
ta Ynez, Calif,, Jackson, accord- 
"JB. former ranch manager 
Mark Quinday, spends $300,000 
a year on flower bulbs, $27,000 a 
month on long-distance phone 
calls and $28.50 an hour for 
someone to change the Pampers 
of the chimps, who have their 
own room. Not to mention 30 
full-time gardeners and 40 people 
m security. 

Wary of intruders and no long¬ 
er speaking to his father — Jack- 
son, according to a recent report, 
provides his own best security, 
toting a personal arsenal of 10 
firearms, including an Uzi-stylc 
weapon he has called his "ulti¬ 
mate protector." 

Within this cloister, says Quin¬ 
day, the Disneyland-ahohc romps 
on a feiries wheel, an octopus 
ride, a merry-go-round; he watch¬ 
es cartoons around the clock in a 
100-seat movie theater. 

Determined to make his face as 
perfect as his environment. Jack- 
son has opted for six nose surger¬ 
ies — four primary rhinoplasties 
and two touch-ups to define the 
tip, heighten the bridge and nar¬ 
row the nostrils — plus the Kirk 
Douglas cleft cut into his chin. 
He also appeared to have light¬ 
ened his skin with either bleach¬ 
ing agents or makeup. 

In an essay titled "Once We 
Were There," Jackson poignantly 
writes, "Dial lonely child still 
clutching his toy, has made his * 
peace.... The child has grown to 
weave his magic, left behind his 
life of sorrow, once so tragic,.".. 

One wishes it so. 

Between performances oh his 
whirlwind European tour, Mi¬ 
chael Jackson agreed to this 
rare interview with Glenn Pia- 
Skin. An emissary was sent to 
hahd-deliver the questions jto 
Jackson in German after his 
Munich concert, where upon he 
dictated his answers, which 
were then transmitted to his lit* 
erary agent in Washington, 

* D.£. The answers” werr typed'*. 

and faxed to PlpSkin for puhlL . 

' cation:' ' > = ; *- 

Q; I like that you care, dfaw- . 
tag attention In jour hew book 
"Dancing the Dream” to '"* 
cbHd crying in-Ethiopia/* fie* ’ 
guA strutting pathetieaBy in 
1 *& hHgjiltl, a teen-age soIdler 
3 trtnabHngwfth feritor™^ po, 

; 1 ybir tkinkwe’ve becoroenumb 
toatrtfcfe? : v 

•4 A; •Wo, I don’t Wide we'have ' 
become numb u>. these tragedies. < 
We are seeing t world-wide ib- 



Jackson: Fame can be imprisoning 


surgcncc and restoration or basic 
human values and concern for the 
sacredness of all life on our nlan- 
ct." 

Q: Your book is filled with an 
old soul's wisdom about life. Do 
you think of yourself as a phi¬ 
losopher? 

A: T don’t think of myself as a 
philosopher. I think I have a pur-. 
pose, as docs everyone else on 
Earth. To find that purpose and to 
live to express it is 10 ignite the 
spark of divinity within us." 

Q: Did all the poems and es¬ 
says in the book come from a 
daily journal? 

A: 1 don't keep a journal. Ideas 
gcslateand incubate in my mind. 

Q: You always say dreaming 
is so important. Have you real¬ 
ized all your dreams? 

A: "No, I haven't. Without 
dreams there is no creativity. The 
creative urge in us comes from 
discontent a divine discontent 
that seeks to change, to trans¬ 
form, to fill the world with more 
magic. My priority In life is to 
make a difference, to tread unfa¬ 
miliar, uncharted territory and to 
leave some trails behind/ 


Q: What do 
you like about 
kids and how 
do they revive 
you when you 
feel burdened? 

A: "Children 
are innocent 
and they arc 
non- 

judgmental, 
They revive 
me, because 
they help me 
find my own in¬ 
ner child, with¬ 
out whom I 
would be lost. 
From children 
we can learn to 
love, to forgive, 
to create anew 
in everything 
and 10 heal the 
world." 


Ing Q: You often 

speak of God 
and spirituali¬ 
ty. Do you consider yourself a 
religious person today? 

A: I don’t consider myself re¬ 
ligious in the sense of subscrib¬ 
ing to a particular dogma. I 
would consider myself spiritual 
— jn that i believe there is a do¬ 
main of awareness in which we 
can experience our universality. I 
read all kinds of religious litera¬ 
ture, because I believe there is 
troth in all of them." 

• Q: In your book's essay 
Trust," you write: "We think 
separating ourselves from oth¬ 
ers will protect us, but that 
doesn't work. It leaves us feel- 
ing along and unloved," Do you 
feel imprisoned by your fame? 

A: "Yes, Fame can be Impris¬ 
oning. But the best part of being 
Michael Jackson is that I know 1 
can interact with millions of peo¬ 
ple; and in that interaction we ex¬ 
change something." 

Q: Which Is,,. 

A: "Love. It is exhilarating, It 
ismagic.T . 

• Q: I bet you could have been 
a great ballet dancer. Your 
mother once said you could im- 
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ilate almost any dance move by 
the time you were 5. When 
you re dancing onstage, how 
does it feel and how hard do 
you work at It? 

A: "I dance to express my 
bliss. I do not strain at practice 
when I'm dancing. I just frel that 
the dance is dancing itself 
through me. I'm an instrument for 
the expression of ecstasy." 

Q : fiive us a few secrets: 
What do you eat, how do you 
exercise? 

A: "My life is not constrained 
by special diets or exercise rou¬ 
tines! I have fun with my friends 
or by myself. I like to see mo¬ 
vies, read books, dance and 
sometimes do nothing." 

Q; You write so much about 
animals. What can we all learn 
from them? 

A: “Animals do not kill out of 
cruelty, greed or jealousy. And 
most do not kill their own kind. 
Wc are the only animals dial 
plunder and destroy the Earth! 
Bui wc are learning, and it is not 
too late.” 

Q: Speaking of animals, after 
the sexy, violent "panther" sec¬ 
tion of "Black or White" creat¬ 
ed so much controversy, ama¬ 
teur psychologists speculated 
that you were letting off tre¬ 
mendous feelings of anper 
about... 

A; "Anger and rage are the pre¬ 
lude to a shift in consciousness. 
Unless wc feci rage al some of 
ihc inequities and injustices of 
our society, there is no hope for 
transformation." 

Q: Your videos are state-of- 
the-art, like a mini-motion pic¬ 
ture, Would you like to make 
features-length films? 

A: "I'm going to produce and 
direct many feature films; movies 
that bring out the magic of life — 
that entertain but also make peo¬ 
ple think." 

Q: In the meantime, when 
you're composing songs for 
• your next album, do the words 
. come first or the music?, 

A: "I first hear the music and 
feel the dance, and then the 
words come spontaneously." 

Q: Having hosted Elizabeth 
Taylor's wedding last October, 
do you dream that one day you 
might have a wedding of your 
own? 

■ At "My life is the present. And 
the excitement of life Is to step 
. into iho unknown ever morning. I 

look forward to tile future _ 

whatever it brings," ■ 
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And don’t forget to tell 

your people to aw*}j 


_<» . v-remember me on 

J3y election day 
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40 years off nation building 

JORDAN THIS week celebrated 40 years of the reign of His Majesty 
King Hussein by paying tribute to the King's wise and courageous 
leadership. King Hussein has become a household name all over the 
world. He is known for his charisma, honesty, integrity, and dedica¬ 
tion to his people and their causes. Moreover, King Hussein symbol¬ 
izes all that makes an Arab proud of his history, culture and origin. 

For Jordanians, King Hussein is the builder of modem Jordan. 
Without his unrelenting efforts throughout the years, this small and 
poor country would not have stood up and raced towards progress. 
From the bustling cities to the remote hamlets, Jordanians today have 
access to schools, health centers, social services, communication fa¬ 
cilities among others. Jordan has made long strides in developing its 
industrial, agricultural and services sectors. 

When crisis overwhelmed the region, Jordan was able to override 
the difficulties by relying on its own resources — human and other. 

During the last four decades Jordan grew from an impoverished 
country lacking in natural resources and surrounded by vicious ene¬ 
mies, into a modem state that is proud of its achievements and of its 
ability to deal with today's world without fear or embarrassment. 

It was the young monarch, who with his foresight, saw that the fu¬ 
ture of his Kingdom lies in an educated and responsible citizenry. 

• And so it was. 

Today we look back and remember the times when a dear part of 
this Kingdom was severed and when this country became the only 
safe haven for those fleeing for their lives from persecution. We re¬ 
member the tough internal challenges and how national unity Sur¬ 
vived the conspiracies. We also remember the achievements and the 
times when Jordan stood by its principles in spite of the heavy price it 
was made to pay. Our people derived their courage from their King 
and did not waver from their duty when the moment of truth arrived. 

' During the last 40 years King Hussein was 'able to create institutions 
which endured the hard times, and they were many. Today, these in¬ 
stitutions are undergoing tremendous changes os we live through one 
of the most-exciting periods of our lives; that of democratic rule. In ' 
his speech few days ago, the King assured us all that democracy is - 
here to $tay and that Jordanians have made their choice of respecting 
the rights Of the individual and living their, lives on the basis of free¬ 
dom and social justice. ’ 

Jordan remains committed to .the. principles of the Great Arab Re- 
vplt and in spite of the long inarch and the treacheries it has faced 
during the last fpur decades, it remains a pioneer for all Arabs to fol¬ 
low. • " 

. As we celebrate the,40th. anniversary of the King's accession to The 
Thronei we also celebrate a blessed phase in the life of this young na- 
' non,. We look forward to more fruitful years under His; Majesty and 
We hope thw Jofdanians will always put before them the noble goals : 
' :he had set, for hispebple.-, These goals have been our guide since the * 
1 /: first $pb$ of the yreaf Arab, i lUv' 1 0UrV>4 l( ^ a y> & We seek-.to recoo--, 
- cite' the Arabs and unify'their goaIS, we are motivated by the sdme ; 

• iprmcipiesrii ;,';<,/. f .-|>'.-7 y vf. 


Somalia's children 
die quietly 


By Julian Ozanne 

IN THE hoi and dusty streets of one of So¬ 
malia's war shattered towns, skeletal chil¬ 
dren close to death feed on grass, roots and 
the boiled skins and bones of camels. 

Some of the most appalling suffering in 
Somalia's war-fuelled famine, where 4.5 
million people are in need of food aid, is 
unfolding in isolated places such as Bar- 
dere — a rubble strewn town on the Juga 
river. 

It is towns such as this which must re¬ 
ceive supplies by air if a massive disaster 
is to be averted. Two weeks ago, the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Security Council sanctioned an 
airlift, but so far it has not taken place. 

Like many towns across Somalia, Bar¬ 
dere, 400 km west of Mogadishu, the capi¬ 
tal, has been almost completely looted and 
destroyed by marauding soldiers who 
ripped roofs, doors and windows off the 
houses and left the people to starve. 

Hundreds of people, mostly children un¬ 
der five years old, are dying in Bardere, far 
from the gaze of the world's media or -the 
reach of aid agencies. With no deliveries 
of emergency drugs or supplementary and 
intensive feeding materials the famine 
tragedy in Bardere is mostly a hidden one. 

Diere are no feeding centers yet and 
therefore no mass concentration of the 
hungry and the dying. Instead children are 
dying off in the bombed out and pillaged 
houses of the town and are buried quietly 
in shallow graves. 

Aid workers estimate that 80 per cent of 
Bardere's children under five years old arc 
severely malnourished and that anywhere 
between 15 and 30 people, mostly chil¬ 
dren, are dying in the town every day. 

If their figures are correct, that would 
give Bardere one of the highest rates of 
death by starvation per population in the 
entire country. 

Human skeletons not yet buried mix 
with the bones 'and carcasses of donkeys 
and cows in the dusty streets of the town. 

Outside Bardere itself a further 25,000 to 
35,000 people are in an even worse condi¬ 
tion, close to death after dissolute bands of 
gunmen looted their livestock and left 
Orem without any food or sufficient enwgy 
to stagger into the town, 

• "The ones we see walking here are much 
better off," said Brigitte Doppler of the 
medical charily Medecins sans Frontiers. 

"In these situations many more people 
just don't have the strength to walk and are 
dying in their homes." 

In Bardere market there is some camel 
meat, cigarettes and salt. But there is no 
maize or millet or anything to stave off the 
• Worst signs of malnutrition. Fresh leafy 
millet stalks are sold in bundles to the hun¬ 
gry who can still afford to buy food. Most 
cannot. 

;Hundreds, of emaciated people carrying 
sacks and looking desperately for food 
poured into the unused hospital yesterday 
as aid workers brought the first drugs in to 
the town in a twin-engined aircraft. 

. The starving Somalis were disappointed 
and angry that Europeans'had come tb the 
town again without bringing food. ■ 

. For, the past 20 months, Somalia's civil 
war has.disrupted'agriculture and forced ' 
• hundreds of thousands;'of people to flee 
their homesteads.' ' • . 

: Many have reached Mogadishu after a 
*■ long trek^but many riaore haveji led along 
fh'dway. l > -. • . 




'Aft Independent political) economic and cultural weekly, published 
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In recent days, international aid agencies 
have stepped up their calls for a huge im¬ 
port of aid to Somalia, saying the shattered 
African nation is a hell on enrth of famine 
and war that claims hundreds of victims 
every day. 

The-Save the Children Fund, one of only 
a handful of aid organizations working in 
Somalia, said the humanitarian crisis there 
made the Ethiopian famine of the 1980s 
look like "small beer," describing it as far 
worse than the mayhem in former Yugo- 
slfivin 

The SCF has highlighted security prob¬ 
lems in Somalia as a reason for the wari¬ 
ness of the international community to be¬ 
come involved in relief operations, but the 
organization said that unless the supplies 
were increased, food would continue to 
a commodity worth fighting for. 

"People say there can't be food without 
security, but there will be no security until 
there is food," said Mr Don Redding, who. 
witnessed the problems in Somalia at first 
hand during a trip there last April. 

Amnesty International described Somal¬ 
ia as a human rights disaster. It called qn 
Somalis to stop lighting and the rest of the 
world to help relieve the suffering.' 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross has warned that up_ to . 1 ^ million 
people could die in Somalia over the next 
Few months. . ( , 

Help may finally be dose at hand, wiUj 
Bardere's first airlift of food expected this 
week. Unicef, the UN children's agency, H 
planning to fly in 16 tonnes of food, drugs 
and shelter material. 

In the short run, that is bound to exacer¬ 
bate the situation, as thousands of rjtoOPto 
head for the town once they hear food « 
there. -. . - • ' . . • , : e - 

But in tiie continuing insecurity of-.So¬ 
malia a major airlift is now. the only nope, 
of averting a human catastrophe. j 
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BEYOND.GOVERNMENT 



The NGO 

revolution 


By Susan Goodwills and Perdits. Huston 

in Tteate, Mexico 

ALL AROUND THE WORLD, and especially in countries of the South, a new 
generation is taking the initiative to solve public problems. Thousands of 
people are organizing independent and freely formed nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), large and small, to promote social and economic change 
through advocacy, education, delivery.of new social services and by challeng¬ 
ing official policy and practice in every conceivable sector of human activity. 

The process of global consultations leading up to the recent Earth Summit 
is a powerful testament to the vitality and influence of the NGO community on 
urgent world issues. Throughout the entire preparatory process of regional and 
international meetings, NGOs participated in developing the Summit agenda and 
content. This was a first. At prior UN gatherings, NGOs were invited often at 
the last minute as an afterthought, .and then only in separate, "unofficial” 
forums. The Global Forum at Ri6, attended by thousands of people from 
NGOs from all comers of the globe, was a dramatic demonstration of the 
size and strength of the international NGO movement. 

NGOs (an awkward acronym at best) are a part of, and contributors to, 
a rising tide of democracy around the world. They are built on local 
traditions but are linked jand grow via modem information and com¬ 
munications technology. They learn from Wsstem examples (both 
good and bad) and are spurred by the recognition that their governments 
either can’t or won’t provide necessary services. 

The growth and development of Southern NGOs have not always been 
tidy, as is the case with any democratic process. These new NGOs have 
had to learn all at once how to influence government policy, educate their 
constituents, introduce:new programs and raise money to support them-, 
selves. In many countries 1 they .are ft new.phwiobenon, marking a trail 
only dimly lit by pthers/ The. NGO -movement 1 across Africa, Asia and 
Latin Amends is vigorously .vocal and has token its place in.the inter¬ 
national scene among: government policy makers and multinational 
business leaders., \ . v: > •. 

;/ \ V _ : on next page 
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Continued from previous page 

In the past decade, people aB over the 
world organized when development 
strategies (often imposed from a West¬ 
ern perspective) faltered and leaders 
disappointed their citizens with corrupt 
and inefficient policies and practices. 
A classic example of Astern aid gone 
awry was a mid-1980s project in Niger 
in winch productive cropland was clear¬ 
ed—without consultation with local 
farmers—and replaced with eucalyptus 
trees. The fast-growing trees absorbed 
much valuable ground water, which also 
made them useless as fuel. 

Even in nations where voluntary or¬ 
ganizations are strictly controlled by 
the government, small groups have 
discovered ways to reach out to one 
another to call attention to urgently 
needed changes—and in many cases, to 
make it happen. Not only in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
but all over the South, from Thailand to 
Paraguay, the stranglehold of the 
military, the oligarchy and the theocracy 
has been loosened. 

As always among NGOs, necessity 
begets invention. The volunteer com¬ 
munity moves in where government is 
absent or irresponsible. In India, where 
it is virtually impossible for landless 
women to obtain credit, women have 
organized to establish credit unions to 
support each other's activities. Groups 
in Central America have organized 
assistance for refugees of civil wars, and 
others in Thailand and the Philippines 

Susan Goodwfllie is an independent consultant 
who works with NGOs in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. Pendlta Huston is a 
writer who has worked with population, 
environment and development NGOs. 
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have organized to protest the trafficking 
of women and sex tourism. In Wsst 
Africa, unemployed urban college grad¬ 
uates are Ending common cause with 
rural farmers and are working to develop 
more effective marketing techniques for 
food crops. 

NGOs are an effective training ground 
for leadership and present opportunities 
for personal and professional growth, 
especially in societies where women are 
denied active participation in public life. 
Through their work in NGOs, women 
can influence public policy by prodding 
governments to respond to unmet needs 
in health, education, the environment, 
family planning, credit and other vital 
areas. 

Kenyan environmentalist Wangari 
Maathai is one who has professionally 
grown and become influential through 
NGO work. Her original goal of creating 
a Greenbelt Movement to reforest the 
villages of Kenya was a tremendous suc¬ 
cess. “When you organize people to 
plant trees/’ she says, “you are also 
planting ideas for organizing." She in¬ 
spired a national movement which earn¬ 
ed the respect of the government of 
Kenya and she is recognized throughout 
the world for her leadership in the en¬ 
vironmental movement. 

Across the continent in Senegal, 
Mazide N’Diaye has moved beyond 
supportive work with individual grass¬ 
roots organizations to form the African 
Network for Integrated Development 
(known in Senegal as RADI). His in¬ 
novative strategy has created business¬ 
like arrangements between RADI and 
the groups it assists in a way that fosters 
responsibility and independence. 
N’Diaye is also the founder and presi¬ 
dent of the Forum of African \bluntary 


Comrades in aid? 


World Bank and NGOs working, and arguing, with each other 


THERE IS growing recognition 
worldwide, says the World Bank 
in Washington, DC, that the public 
sector Is limited in what it can do 
to promote economic development. 
and solve social and environmental 
problems, : arid “as societies come 
to terms with these limitations, 
many look to citizens’ organizations 
and nonprofit groups to assume-a : 
greater.role.”; J' ■■ 


In addition to delivering services 
at the local level, NGOs are in¬ 
creasingly eager to be involved in 
project planning. Senior Bank 
managers meet regularly with ■ 
leaders of 26 NGOs from around. 4 
the world tci seek consensus on 
broad development policy issues. 

■ Advocacy groups complained 
ih the 1980s that the pank was ' 
fiiiaqclng economic growth without 


The Bank deals mainly with hs 152. ■> teg^ for’thei environment. In 
member governments and seldom ? response, the Bank brought NGOs 

• funds NGOs directly’ But it eocour-. into the planning process. It is now i 
ages governments Ho work with ~ feeing the criticism that it ignore? ‘ 

, NGOs on development projects, : the’needs of the popr when it .; 
;.be<»u^ .toey can involve the grass- pressures developing cQpntrfes r . 

toots «i : pUmng : 

• successful jn reaching the pbpfi : immense export earnjn^^ ^ v 1 ^ 

often in the remotest geogbpWp • : _• The Bank comments: “Some : . 
•areas and oft^n mo#Efficientlyr of fh£se NGQs advocated 'alter* 1 : 
■thanpUbfc^ .• 

• < Pridtictibn for dbinestic' 

Yak iU'Jk■ . j . 1.»jJ' L'J■ it j- j 15i •: -i .••• 


Development Organizations (FAVDO), 
a consortium of African NGOs. 

Many NGOs are struggling to secure 
a base of support among the citizenry. 
Southern NGOs typically do not benefit 
from the philanthropic tradition that has 
long supported Northern NGOs with 
plentiful financial resources and volun¬ 
teers. A major challenge is to turn the 
charitable traditions of village welfare 
associations—and the many other ways 
in which poor people express their 
generosity—into a broad base of support 
for the new NGOs. 

The growth and diversity of NGOs in 
the South have important implications 
for their more established counterparts 
in the North. When there were so few 
local NGOs in the South, it seemed en¬ 
tirely appropriate for Northern organiza¬ 
tions, like Save the Children, Catholic 
Relief Services, or Partners for Produc¬ 
tivity, to commit people and resources 
to “grassroots development." Local 
NGOs now play that role. 

There’s still plenty of work for North¬ 
ern NGOs to do, if they’re willing to shift 
gears (such as find financial support for 
Southern NGOs). There is also the long- 
neglected task of educating the public in 
the US and Europe about development 
in the South. Northern NGOs such as 
Oxfam, Panos, ChildReach, and Bread 
for the Wbrld have taken the lead in com¬ 
mitting people and resources to educat¬ 
ing their constituents and the public on 
development issues. 

An example of the kind of positive 
leadership Northern NGOs should pro¬ 
vide is a statement of principles which 
originated in the US. Nearly a decade 
ago, a group of US NGO leaders in the 
development, environment and popula¬ 
tion fields came together to discuss the 
issues surrounding their similarity of 
goals and to commit to working in unison 
rather than in isolation. They produced 
a statement of principles entitled “Mak¬ 
ing Common Cause.” The idea caught 
on and in 1989 the International Coun¬ 
cil of Voluntary Agencies in Geneva led 
the charge to circulate the document 
among Northern and Southern NGOs. 
Many NGOs have agreed to the pledge’s 
principles. » ;; • 

statement reads, in part: “We 
have a common goal ,in striving for a 
more livable, nonviolent planet. We 
share a deep concern for the' world's 
poor. affirfe Mi the integrity, sta¬ 

bility, and beauty of th$ ecosystem and 
the imperative of social justice. We 
recognize that poverty, environmental 
degradation, and population growth are 
inextrfoably related and that none of 
these fundamental problem? can be sue- 
• cessMy addressed^ isolation, We will 




■ -projecte-eigery, year,.-lit 3939;?. die,:,\ to .’'i- 

numberjuijipbd to about^i'^d* - : ^fabfish .'grjBSgf^ 

;• last year 89*46 percent of all’ ;•■ vi 


Making it to thek 

seeking UN accndfatim'* 

FROM AMNESTY International 1 
to Zonta International, over j . 
nongovernmental organizations : 
(NGOs) around the world are • 
accredited by and work in part- ■' 
nership with the UN NGO and 

Institutional Relations Section ! 

of the Department of Public 
Information (DPI). 1 

The mandate of the NGO 

Section is dear: to serve as i ' 
accreditor, dearing house and 
special pleader for member 
NGOs, helping them gain access i 
and influence within fae over- [{ 
whelming UN bureaucracy. Since 
1989, the number of DPI- 
accredited NGOs has jumped 
from 48 to more than 1,300. 

The NGO Section diligenlly 
serves its member NGOs, host¬ 
ing weekly briefings as well as ^ 
an annual conference. This 
year’s conference, “Regional 
Conflicts: Threats to Vforid • > 
Peace and Progress," will be 1 
held in September at the UN i 
headquarters and will draw over j 
1,000 participants. ..I 

Tb become UN accredited, | 
an NGO must be a regionally, •' j 
nationally or internationally . ■ 
recognized group in existence 
for at least three years. The , 
NGO should support the Official 
Charter of the UN and be able to 
distribute information aboutthe 
UN via publications, newsletters, 
radio, broadcast or symposia. 

NGOs benefit greatly from 
their UN accreditation, but 
some say that it is the UN twt 
reaps the greater reward from 
the relationship. Ruth Chahnen, 
executive director of thejane^ 
Addams Peace Assodation, the- 
educational arm of The W>mens 
International League for Peace 
and Freedom, recognizes the- -. 
privilege of attending the Dfl* • 
sponsored briefings and con- i 
ferences, but says that the 1 
UN benefits more because i( 
disseminate all their inforiWj\ 
-By Eliza Broum, toFt# Jr 


is that the recognition to find a 
nership is ahead of practice. It 
sajy we need to operate in A 
way, but how do you get these, 
tions, especially the big NortI> 
with huge bureaupades and 
funding ozgrinzations, to opri* 
ferent fashion?" ■ 


flourfafflng NGQ qomnwhity k-v 
cantly strengthening wwj 

vidihg the connective tissue 

. the sfate and the citizen, ari 
ary functipmhg democracy^ 
racy spreads,itevifably so® 1 
service and dedal.change c 
wye , . 

sribite that therb isstre^p 1 ip. 
together jhat can't be gone 



DIEGO FRIGINAL, 51-year-old chief of 
the Dumagat tribe, is witness to the rap¬ 
id changes the landscape of Nueva Eqja 
province has seen in 15 years. 4 Tt was 
all very beautiful and very green,” he 
says. “Vfe had a lot of food to eat, a lot 
of wildlife, a lot of fruits. Now look 
around you.” 

Gabaldon, a small town north of Ma- 
| nila, nestles in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. While there are still 
large tracts of virgin forest on parts of the 
mountains, these foothills, home to some 
300 tribesmen, are all but denuded. 

Two years ago this was the epicenter 
of a massive earthquake. Large parts of 
the hills were devastated, and soon after 
typhoons sent muddy torrents flooding 
through the villages. Searching for the 
cause of their misfortunes, the Duma- 
®ts have fixed on uncontrolled logging. 

, they are the most active members 

t a nongovernmental organization 
L (NGO) called Guardians of Nature for 
the Future of our Children, a church- 
based community group that has be- 
I wine one of the most vocal opponents 
:• °> illegal logging in the Philippines. 

It was organized by a 32-year-old 
.taan Catholic priest, Father Edwin 
Be jG)v who has joined the volunteers in 
Ktivities ranging from educational cam- 
Wis to a 64-day hunger strike two 
^ ago at the Manila offices of the Der 
of Environment and Natural 


Like many NGOs faring inefficiency in 
Wnunent, they have taken matters in- 
tJM* own hands, and volunteers have 
H^fed their lives by lying on the road to 
Pfavfcnt the passage of trucks carrying 
.^ 7 % beganto worry about the fu- 
: 5*V_says 29-yqar-old volunteer Jpe 
nextgeneration, 
derided to organize and protest 


w n Pt to wait for the government be- 
prornisea Sways come tp 

NCOs has^ebarged that 


•j,’. !•••. • '1 , ■< ’1 
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pie: land reform is perpetually derailed 
by land-owning legislators, there is 
widespread poverty and malnourish- 
ment, human rights violations are fre¬ 
quent and natural resources are degrad¬ 
ed by illegal logging and fishing. This is 
one factor in the proliferation of NGOs, 
says Fernando Aldaba, general secretary 
of a caucus of development NGO net¬ 
works. 1 'In the absence of government, 
you see NGOs,’ ’ he says, 4 4 and as a reac¬ 
tion to widespread poverty, some peo¬ 
ple are moved to action, and one 
venue is NGO work.’' 

There were about 41,000 NGOs in the 
Philippines at last count, and they have 
recently played an important role in 
delivering basic services. “For a grow¬ 
ing number of professionals, the NGO 
world has become an alternative career 
path,” says Karina Constantino-David, 
who works with a partnership of 45 
organizations involved in education and 
research. Even former President Cor- 
azon Aquino says she will do NGO work. 

Government response has been am¬ 
bivalent, says Constantino-David: “The 
military has tried to intervene by in¬ 
sidiously labelling most NGOs as com¬ 
munist fronts and quietly pressuring 
foreign governments to support only 
certain NGOs.” , ■ 

Green Forum-Philippines, the widest 
network of environmental NGOs in the 
country, reports that some groups 
working in northern Luzon / ‘have been 
recognized.as effective conduits for 
assistance.. .to the point of arousing 
government fears that funds are being 
channeled to subversive causes undet 
the,guise of development/ ’: .. . . .. 

' Under rhartfefW imposed by Presi¬ 
dent Ferdinand Marcos in.1972; some of 
tiie few NGO-like organizsitiohs then ex¬ 
isting, to represent student activists, 
political groups, 'the; Catholic Church* 
business and academic groups, were 
outlawed or persecuted, But'NGOa 
boonted after Marcos was ousted in 1986 
■M a ;,popufer uprising b^etihy the ; 

'xniiitaryvr:v : i7■ '-V v 'i : •= 
f>Fordgn donor? ifotwlidreapur^/j 
ifrifejyNSDs worised to begeJeceAqmfoiv! 


and the movement became acceptable. 
But until recently, most were ragtag 
oiganizations, fractured by politics and 
division over objectives. Recently form¬ 
ed coalitions and networks have given 
them a semblance of unity. 

Some NGOs supported candidates in 
the recent national elections, but the 
idea that there is an NGO vote seems 
premature—most of their candidates 
lost. In fact, fly-by-night NGOs set up by 
politicians to raise campaign money are 
one of the problems of the movement. 
Recently there has been much debate 
about whether NGOs, which have avoid¬ 
ed partisanship, should seek a more 
direct hand in government. 4 ‘If NGOs are 
committed to grassroots empowerment, 
why have they shied away from the issue 
of capturing power?”asks Constantino- 
David. 

The 24-year communist insurgency 
poses another problem. Like many in¬ 
dividuals and communities, some NGOs 
are caught in the cross fire between the 
military and the insurgent New People’s 
Array. But members of these organiza-, 
tions, many of them wbrking quietly in 
inaccessible barrios in the country, 
seem undaunted; 

Here! in Gabaldon, despite lack of 
funds and threats from big jogge.rs, the 
Guardians of Nature continue their 
crusade; "Vfe have come this far,” says 
volunteer Gutierrez, 1 *so we have to. 
carry on, Wfe don’t thirik of ourselves,; 
but of the future/’♦ : 
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Blame it on Rio 

One world, many bureaucrats 


ByTarzie Vittachi 

in Rio de Janeiro , Brazil 


jgggjl FAIR cross section of the ‘'educated” 

Mjimiddle classes of the world was in Rio de 
Janeiro in June trying to save the environ- 
M ment. The environment is a middle-class 
preoccupation, just as the feminist move- 
ment is. The working class and the poor, 
M ffl who are usually black or brown and broke, 
have something else on their minds: survival, how to 
keep themselves and their children alive and well to¬ 
day and tomorrow. Their environment is poverty: job¬ 
lessness, homelessness, a lack of water, firewood, ed¬ 
ucation or training, and the complete absence of hope. 

But, to be fair, for a few days in June some 20,000 
members of the world’s middle classes (mostly their 
young) milled about Rio's Flamingo Park expressing 
their “concern” over the wretchedness of the desti¬ 
tute. The gathering was called the Global Forum, the 
largest gathering of nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) in history. 

Being sensitive types, they were angry that the mid¬ 
dle-class officials of the Western countries, meeting 30 
miles away in Rio Centro, were not giving due weight 
to the development half of the UN Conference on En¬ 
vironment and Development. Tb those in Flamingo 
Park, the officials in Rio Centro were preoccupied 
only with the natural environment—and conserving 
its resources for future generations of the middle class. 

But, to be truthful, they were not very clear about 
what could be done about poverty, especially about 
what they themselves could do about it. The concern 
of almost all the T-shirt messages I saw and all the 
chatter I heard in Flamingo Park and in hotel lobbies 
was over tropical forests, wetlands, water, birds and 
wild animals. Aside from all these contradictions, there 
was something there in that huge gathering of NGOs 
which, apart from its unprecedented size, gave it the 
quality of a different sort of human carnival than the 
world has ever seen before. 

The extraordinary sense of belonging to one world 
was in stark contrast to the prevailing mood at the of¬ 
ficial meetings of the world governments gathered in 
: Rio Centro. They were far enough away to be in¬ 
sulated against any emanations of ideas or feelings 
from unofficial people. Organized ir>to national delega¬ 
tions separated from one another by the pomposities 
of protocol and effete diplomatic nicety, they were 
. busy .protecting not s6 much the Earth ot its denizens 
but their' conflicting, so-called national interests. 

AH the familiar 'divisivehess was bn display* North 
versus South, the world vfersus Geotge Bush, en¬ 
vironment versus developmentj the population con¬ 
trollers vetsus the .Pope, the 1 advocates of aid for 


Thousands of hdnions were scurrying around with 1 
paper; negotiating dvera comma Here or a word there ... 
because the documents had tbbeready fqftheheads ■ ^ 
of state tosiift, V- i ; ; 1 
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revitalized ip Fiamipgo Park. But ,the sweetness was k 
tinged with some sadness by the realization that ter- -; 
ritprial nationalism was.stjtl alive arid kfo^g.Andire^ ■;? 
membereda line jkbm art ppefi “national 

boundaries the Eart^”# 




Silent summit 

Good cause, bad vibes in Rocinha 


By Pip Wood 

in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


HE 300,000 residents of the Rocinha district 
in Rio de Janeiro live in ramshackle houses 
hugging the hillside, joined by winding 
$$ alleyways and stairwells alongside open 
% sewers. Ravines caused by soil erosion are 
^ filled with garbage. It differs little from many 
kbiij other slums around the world, and it was for 
this reason that a group of nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions (NGOs) chose it as the site for a news con¬ 
ference during this summer’s Earth Summit. 

The issues to be highlighted were those being ig¬ 
nored by scores of world leaders at the Earth Sum¬ 
mit (officially called the UN Conference on Environ¬ 
ment and Development) in Rio Centro a few kilo¬ 
meters away—the reality of urban poverty. 

The news conference was an example of the ways 
in which NGOs tried to influence the official pro¬ 
ceedings at the Earth Summit. More than 1,500 of 
them came together at a Global Forum, an unprece¬ 
dented gathering of NGOs, held on one aide of Rio 
while the heads of governments met on the other. But 
for from stealing the limelight from the Summit ses¬ 
sions, the NGOs had to fight to be heard. "Ws've 
been out there fighting for every inch of access,' ’ said 
Betty Olt of the TO>rld Wildlife Fund. 

The NGOs were largely unsuccessful in influencing 
the Summit. The lack of specifics in the treaties and 
agreements infiiriated them, and Roberto Smeraldi, of 
‘Friends of the Earth, said: 1 ‘On many issues, UNCED 
is moving backwards, yet the world’s environment and 
development crisis is moving fell speed ahead.” 

Josh Karliner of Greenpeace complained that "the 
movement of this conference has been diametrically 
opposed to the direction we and other groups felt the 
event should have taken.”. 

However, the Forum succeeded in its second ob¬ 
jective, which, was to improve the international net¬ 
work of NGOsa Contacts were made, coalitions form¬ 
ed and Southern NGOs from developing countries 
assumed a larger role than in the past—although not 
as large as some wished. One promising initiative is 
the Earth Council proposed by .Maurice Strong, 
secretary general of the Rib Summit. The council, 
comprising NGO activists, business leaders and in¬ 
dependent media, would increase public awareness 
of and prod governments into action on the major 
, unresolved issues of the Rio conference.. 

Abe, Abasseka, from Senegal, argued that NGOs 






ing and less attacking Pre'sident Bush. “They iamb 
here with'thousands of tofts of paper,” said Abesseka. 

fium _u ..jiV 


and the rnoney ,bould have b^en . better spent on 
biiildingsolidarity/, v ■ J 

Despite the criticisms, .NGOs-have helped raise 
| awareness of problems the Summit was designed to 
address, and Gary .Herbertspn, pf-the Unity and 
: Diversity Wjrjd Coiihcil, blajrited that if was NGOb 
1 that dragged governments to the;negotiating table. 
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The lessons of Lyari 

High ideals reach the streets of Karachi 


By Sadiqa Salahuddin 

in Karachi, Pakistan 

WITH THE SPREAD of drug addiction, 
Lyari, the oldest part of this dty and 
home to 350,000, was becoming forbid- 
den territory for outsiders and even for 
the authorities, and heading past the 


point at which recovery would be possi¬ 
ble. Rising to the challenge, a group of 
young men decided that street schools 
could be part of the answer, spreading 
education and attracting children and 
young people to a useful evening activity. 

Defying the drug underworld, they 
started some of the schools in the lanes 
where heroin was bought and sold and 


smoked. In reply, they were beaten up, 
even thrown into a dreary police lockup I 
on trumped-up charges. But the battle 
continued and now there are 17 street 
schools teaching about 4,500 children— 
40 percent girls—from preschool to ma¬ 
triculation (grade 10) level. Most of the 
youngsters attend regular schools in the 
morning and street schools later, where 
they are taught by 200 volunteers, in¬ 
cluding 24 women university students 
and unemployed young men. 

The school organizations are also in¬ 
volved in immunization programs, health 
education, dispensaries including family 
planning, sports and recreation, libraries 
and reading rooms, and vocational cen- 


WHAT’S BETTER THAN SPEED READING? 

SPEED LEAHNING. 

It’s a whole new way to read and learn. 


Do you have too much to read, and 
too little time to read it? Do you 
mentally pronounce each word as you 
read? Do you frequently have to go 
back and re-read words or whole 
paragraphs? 

If you answer yes to any of these 
questions, then here is the practical help 
you Ve been waiting for. Whether you 
read for business, school, or pleasure, 
you will build exceptional skills with this 
breakthrough audio- cassette and 
workbook program. 

Speed Learning shows you how to 
increase your reading skill and speed, 



tions, colleges, and accredited by 18 
professional societies. 

Imagine being able to dash through 
newspapers, books, magazines, and 
correspondence at least twice as fast as 


so that you understand more, remember you do now, and retain more informa- 
more and use more of everything you tion than ever before, 

read- ( ; Speed Learning is a fully accredited 

In just a few spare minutes a day of course, costing only 1/4 the price of 
easy reading and listening, you discover \ less effective speed- reading classroom 
an entirely new way to read' and think. courses. Now you can try the same 

Speed learning is the largest selling easy, proven method at home, in your 

self-study reading program in the world. spare time. 

Successful with Fortune 500 corpora- 


j-— ~ ^ ORDER FORM ~ — 

* □ YES| Please send me the complete Speed Learning Program.': I 

I. g Enclosed Is my check for U,S. $175 as full payment (check must clear prior to shipping). I 

| nease auow weeKS.ior delivery. • ■ 

• , ,;i; - For Immediate shipment (5*7 days) •' yl 


| a'WrelV^rferUS,:$175 106599470 * Routing 1 # 021200012 • Midlantic National Bank • 

1 Newark,NJ,USA* FAX.609-273-7766>-• Telexl78 102LEARN ’ • 

L he FAXijnall or Telex directly- to Learn: life, complete shipping inforihation arid 

j Jbe bank name which trainsfer ot^iriat^-C •. s : r 
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ters for women. 

Small fees and donations support the 
schools, which have little access to gov¬ 
ernment. So when the teachers expres¬ 
sed a need for training, the nongovern¬ 
mental organization (NGO) Resource 
Center of the Aga Khan Foundation 
helped the school groups to prepare a 
proposal and put them in touch with the 
highly regarded Teachers' Resource 
Center (TRC) in Karachi, and with a 
donor, Oxfam. A hundred teachers have 
attended the TRC. 

The war with drugs is not over, but 
hope now blooms in the narrow, twisting 
lanes of Lyari, and the schools project 
restores faith in human drive, enterprise 
and motivation. 

There are in Pakistan many examples 
of NGOb taking the initiative and dis¬ 
covering innovative responses to dire 
problems. A study last year by the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) listed 4,833 NGOs in all parts of 
the country. In addition, there are some 
21,000 cooperatives and a vast array of 
unregistered organizations. But how 
many NGOs are active and success¬ 
ful is debatable. The UNDP found that 
40 percent had no physical assets such 
as a building or equipment, and 60 per¬ 
cent had no income beyond membership 
fees of less than 40 cents (US) a month. 

Their real wealth is in their dedicated 
volunteers, but their deficiency is that 
the volunteers lack professional skills. In 
most cases, community-based NGOs 
revolve around one person, or a few 
people, and the leaders are not familiar 
with the techniques of community par¬ 
ticipation and identification of needs, or 
with where to turn for support. 

Initiatives such as the Lyari street 
schools have the potential to multiply if 
the environment is encouraging and 
management and technical training is 
available. For example, the Aga Khan 
Rural Support Program is working in 
cooperation with government, interna¬ 
tional agencies, and commercial institu¬ 
tions, to raise incomes for 800,000 peo¬ 
ple in rugged northern Pakistan where 
four of the world’s highest mountain 1 
ranges intersect. ' . 

Its approach is baaed on thr^e prin¬ 
ciples: 1) Small farmers must organize 
themselves into broad-based, multipur¬ 
pose organizations which meet regularly 
as a village assembly to make decision? 
arid monitor progress; 2) Farmers must 
contribute to collective saving to gen- j 
erate their own capital; and 3) Farmeis ; 
must upgrade their skills.: 

Another example of NGO activity is 
: the pilot project in Orangi, a squatter 
settlement in Karachi. The first program 
was for, low-cost sanitation and so M 
frdifari owners Have financed, bu3t fod 
managed the layout ,df 3,000 prinW 
drains for 40,000 households. But the 
project has expanded Into program 8 
immunization, family planning kiton«i 
gardefeywoTk centers for women; nu¬ 
bile libraries to Upgrade, teaching sldjls, 
student Activities arid fowrCost housings 
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Ject by government housing authorities 


US groups balance self-interest, idealism residents lost housing or were forced to 

/ live without heat, nhimhincr or filerfriri- 


Despite recession , citizens are donating more time and giving more money 


By Tricia Curry 

in Chicago, USA 


disillusioned with the government’s in- and only a few years old, but there are 
ability to identify problems at the local many large and long-established or- 


live without heat, plumbing or electrici¬ 
ty. The NBCCC mobilized to help im¬ 
prove conditions "buildingby building" 
according to executive director Brien 
O’Thole, The results have been gradual, 
but the group has grown steadily, 
welcoming into its fold renters who have 
felt improvements firsthand and now 
want to help others. 

This grassroots approach prompted 
a UN spokeswoman to call the NGO 
“one of New York's success stories." 
O’lbole describes NBCCC as 1 ’a trans¬ 
parent medium for change" since the 


level and make improvements. A com- ganizations. For example, Oxfam Amer- felt improvements firsthand and now 
mon complaint is that government does ica, an offshoot of the UK-based NGO, want to help others. 

A GROUP OF tenants in Chicago's not listen or communicate well with has worked around the world to help This grassroots approach prompted 
Cabrini Green public housing project those it tries to help. NGOs can help poor communities become self-suf- a UN spokeswoman to call the NGO 
grew tired of living in a crime-ridden bridge the gap between government in- fident and is planning to apply at home * ‘one of New York's success stories.’' 
neighborhood in homes infested with tendons and public partidpation. what it has learned abroad. Advisory O’Thole describes NBCCC as "a trans¬ 

cockroaches. Fed up with the city gov- For instance, Chicago’s dtywide re- boards have been set up in New fork, parent medium for change'’ since the 
eminent's broken promises to improve cycling program is a mystery to most Minneapolis and Seattle, and grassroots full-time staff helps only to train resi- 
conditions, they formed a nonprofit who live here. So groups like toe Bever- programs are proposed for Los Angeles, dents to reach their own goals. Current- 
organization and raised fends to buy one ly Area Planning Association are trying New York City’s Northwest Bronx ly, the group is focusing on ways to im- 
cf the buildings from the dty. They have to change the recycling habits of Community and Clergy Coalition prove water Quality and the sewage 
formed their own management group residents in their own neighborhoods on (NBCCC) also is putting power into the system. 

and now their graffiti-free building is a house-by-house basis. But although hands of people who need help the “I think now more than ever people 
patrolled hourly by volunteers, called the group has approached the city most. In 1974, a rash of arson and an ex- need ways to participate in projects that 
the Cabrini Green Parent Patrol, and a government with a program that works, odus by landlords shook the densely promote change in their own corn- 
neat flower garden graces the cracked there has been no response. populated borough. Corrupt insurance munities," says John Hammock, Oxfam 

cement walkway near the entrance. Chicago’s Cabrini Green NGO is local and real estate practices as well as neg- America’s executive director. 4 


cement walkway near the entrance. 

' ‘ W 2 felt that we could do a better job 
than the city," says Dorien Scott, a resi¬ 
dent volunteer. “Now we have control 
and it's working." 

In the US, there has always been a 
civil society of citizen volunteers parallel¬ 
ing the government. Democracy is built 
oh a premise of citizen involvement, and 
Americans traditionally view govern¬ 
ment with suspicion and honor private 
initiative. It was natural, therefore, for 
President George Bush to ask Ameri¬ 
cans to create' “a thousand points of 
i light,’ *• as he put it, by providing services 
that the government was unable or un¬ 
willing to provide, in the areas of health 
care, adult literacy training, and aid to 
immigrants, among others. 

fo encourage nongovernmental or¬ 
ganizations (NGOs), toe federal govern¬ 
ment allows individuals and corporations 
to donate money to them and then de¬ 
duct it from their taxes. In most cases, 
the NGOs themselves are exempt from 
taxation. 

• Americans donated to philanthropic 
causes 5.75 percent more in 1990 than 
they did in 1989, and more again last year 
despite the economic recession, raising 
the total to US$124,7 billion. In terms 
of work, more; than 98 million Ameri¬ 
cans volunteered an average of four ! 
hpurs a week in 1990, a total of. more 
%n 20 billion hours worth $170 billion, 
focording to a prill by Independent Sec¬ 
tor, a yfeshington-based coalition, of 
U?er 800 foundations and volunteer or¬ 
ganizations. 

number of people offering their 
Mfo to clean up and rebuild the homes 


mlos Angeles astounded aid coor T 
fetor Charles Fax. at the Vblunteer 
Venter OfLos Angelefi, In Chicago, 
Wto was paralyzed by a flood in April, 
fo® fofoe of volunteers increased for 30 
Jfocent this year, reports theAfofanteer 

^^•NpOri-afo'forjiliett hy: people 

^•^4;;;" ’mV . - •' .i ; 

'^afofoy.a former editonalaBBiatantof 
jaa ChVsgb-ia^ 


populated borough. Corrupt insurance 
and real estate practices as well as neg- 


“I think now more than ever people 
need ways to participate in projects that 
promote change in their own com¬ 
munities," says John Hammock, Oxfam 
America’8 executive director. 4 




Latin American group energizes tivil society’ 


Grupo Esquel helps to bridge the gap between ideas and reality 


IN LATIN AMERICA the govern- resources in both Latin America 
ment has traditionally dominated and the developed democracies to 
society, backed by the church and support these activities; to 
often for the military, and the ideal broaden toe vision .of leaders by 


of a civil society based on volun¬ 
tary action and private philan¬ 
thropy has been weak—even 
discouraged by the authorities. ■ 

But in the 1980s,' governments 
in many countries downsized their 
role, imposing painful economic 
adjustments by slashing social-and 
economic development programs 
and privatizing business. Living 
standards for toe majority .fell > 
sharply,. and there were few - 1 
. nongovernmental organizations 
. (NGOs) ready to fijl the gap, . 

Grupo Esquel, with autonomous 
branches in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay 
and the US, and affiliates in . 
Bolivia, Costa Rica and Honduras, 
was formed to'encourage foe • 
development of civil societies— 


bringing them together to share 
ideas and to collaborate on solu¬ 
tions; and to strengthen the civil 
society in Latin America so that it 
assumes a more assertive ible^ 
Instead of operating programs 
directly, toe Esquel groups fund 
and assist other NGOs* Seeded 
by grants from major US founda- 


Guayaquil inhabited by 280,000 
people in dire poverty. Denying 
toe social stigma attached to 
gangs which are synonymous with 
crime, the Center organizes 
sports, cultural and recreational . 
activities. 

• As part of its Living with Digni¬ 
ty program which has many dif¬ 
ferent projects, the Center also 
has 2,500 hectares for family 
■vegetable gardens, and it 
manages Solidarity. Popular ";' 


tions, the groups are now cqnyrir-.^l - Schools ifi fhe poorest neighbor- 


ting toemselvesmto national • ■ 

foundations with substantialen- >. ■ 
dowments raised in their cram •;./ 
countries and ih the US, . Canada. . 
and elsewhere fo the North. For • . 
example, the Grupo Esquel . . 
Ecuador Foundation is seeking in-, : 
itial capitalization of US$7.7 
million, 40 percent from Ecuador 


hoods of the major .dries and In ' 

• three provinces in the Amazon. 

/• Fhmily Reintegration and Place¬ 
ment Beeks to rehabilitate aban¬ 
doned children and reintegrate . 
them with t]heir’families or 
substitute families.. 

• Education Tbday trains teachers 
and proyides teaching materials 
for thfee Faith and Joy schools ’ 


was formed to'encourage toe • ' and 60 percent from outside. .. . • for thfee Faith and Jpy schools *. 

development of civil societies- '. The group is supporting 38 pro- . .. sponsored by the Catholic Church' • " 
that is, to promotejaote vigorous jects, ranging from a conimunity; for 2,000 students in poor areas. : 

citizen a<^ioirto7olv e, prnnn mic ^ • enKrf.meg^'v^a^- \ ?TSS; ^P^;.tedati S rr. 

and ~sooaT promemslnstead of ' * and .qiedidnal plants to health;;; • supports artisans working With, '' 

waiting for government leadership, projects whos$ workers are tagua, the so-called yegetable . ■ 


Led by boards of directors in¬ 
cluding politician 8 # businessmen, 
intellectuals, grassroots leaders;: 
and academics, the groups have 
four main tasks: to be catalysts 
; for initiatives focused ph impbw: 


mothers trained jn basic natural 
medkane and,first aid, anatomy 
and nutrition. Currently it is • 
assisting thefollowingNGOsarid 


ivory, to develop production : 
technologies and fe3qx>rts. : 

Esquel ficuidor’s main problem: 
is excessive demand: an average; 
pftwo projfort8 :, a day;seek;;-;- ; -: 


four mdin taste: to be catalj^ts ;1 . / projects; ^ ,■ •of two pa#^:a^^;v^v • 

for'iiiitibitiv&s. faxpus^d oi\.jinpicpArr, .• =fu^^ L's ;-\v : .‘A v 

" iiiitoe welfare teieapaytijBs • - SoMMovei^ji^aEci^pYVAr.:^^ 

kw-inconie people;' to mobilize; . pBMaAtproJ^forjwth^ '■ ? 

■»v:- w Guterorij a stfourb of;; . yi 1 y, ; ; v y; : 
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Medias 


Semaine jordanienne 

sur RMC 

Ce n'est P^s une coVncidence RMC Moyen-Orient et le roi Hussein soufflent leurs bougies en meme temps. Pour l'occasion, la 
radio arbore les couleurs du royaume. Interview de Jacques Taquet, directeur g6n6ral de RMC Moyen-Orient 


LE JOURDAIN: POURQUOI 
avoir choisi la Jordanie pour 
Kter les 20 ans d'RMC-M.07 

Jacques Taquet! J'avais dans 
I’idde de concrdtiser ce concept, 
e'est-fi-dire un fll. rouge sur unc 
semaine corisacrd k un pays. 
Dcuxi&me dldmcnt: j'ai constatd 
qu'il dtait possible de faire une 
jonction avec le 40bme anniver- 
saire de I'arrivfie au pouvoir du 
roi Hussein. Enfin, quand j'ai vu 
les demiers rdsultats d'audience, 
je me suis aperju que noujt 

i elions toumds vers l'Arabie 

Saoudile, le Liban ou la Syrie et 
que la Jordanie dtait un pcil dd- 
lalssde. Un tel phdnomfcne pout 
: s'cxpliquer par h tradition an- 
; glophonedc la Jordanie. On peut 
penser que ce pays esL piutfli en- 
clin k dcouter la BBC Mais sci¬ 
on les demiers sondages, dans 

; l'cnsemble dos pays de noire 

1 zone dc diffusion, ftMC esL cn 
Iftie. Bn Syrie el en Jordanie, unc 
mqjorftd. d'audileurs a appris io 
ddclcnchement do ia guerre du 
l Golfe on dcoutanl RMC. Pour 1c 
suivi daponfli^cn Syrie, nous 
- sommes nettement cftiete.devant- 
la BBC. Bn Jordan ic.Tbcart est 
moins important, mais nous de- 
vanqons lout do pnfime la radio 
britannlque. Pans I'ensemble, 
f. une drosion de. l'dcoute louche ■' 
, toutes les radios Internationales. ■: 
j En cinq"ans, la BBC a perdu la. 

I moliid de scs auditQurs en Arable 


sont k la hauteur du mbdia. 

LJ: Quelfcs places rdservez- 
vous k ' i'in formation et k 
I'animation? 

Jacques Taquet: Sur RMC 
Moycn-Oricnt, il y a une an- 
lennc. Vous n’avez pas de ligne 
royalc consacrde k finfonnalion 
et k cdld.des sallimbanques de 
scoonde zone. Selon les demiers 
Bondages, RMC en tant que ra¬ 
dio de divertissement est placde 
loin devant la BBC. La preuve: 
dbs que 1 'intcnsitd de i'actualitd 
baisse, les auditcurs cominucnt 
d'dcoutcr RMC. 

LJ: RMC, c'esl avant tout 
une radio en arabe? 

. Jacques Taquet: Ccsl uno ra- • 
dio concepiuallsde, pensde ct 
dlte cn arabe. Cc n'est pas le cas 
d'qutres grandes radios Interna¬ 
tionales. Celles-ci travailiciil 
dans Jeurs langucs nationalcs et 
traduiscnt ensuite cn arabe. C'esl 
un bldmont important dans la 
rdussite de RMC Moyen-Orient. 

r; LJ; Pourqupi avez-vous une 
redaction en fransaissbparde? 
Jacques Taquet; C*est vrai ' 
aue nous avons deux redactions. 
Au, ddbut, je voulais la fusion. 
Mais aujourdTiui je pensc que la 
concurrence interne est aussi un 
bon moieur. Evidcmment, il faut 
une certaine coordination. Les 


SnnnHiiA .«7, coorainauon. Les 

S, est ,a uois premiers litres doi- 

^es ces radios qui p^o- ventetreidenfiques... • ‘ ; *• 


grease. 


■ t ii 1 i. . : LJ; Autre alout, vous tilspa- 

80 m aintenant d'un rdsdati de 

.-sassasasfs 


information tombe, nous allons 
trds vile. Bicn sQr, il ne s'agit pas 
de faire du scoop & bas prix... 
Nous avons did les premiers & 
annonccr la mort de Sadate, de 
mdme pour l'assassinat de Bou- 
draf. Aprfis son opdration, Arafat 
a parld cn exclusivitd pour RMC. 
Sur ce sujet, NBC et CNN nous 
ont demandd la bandc. 

L.J: Vivez-vous sur vos ac¬ 
quis? • 

Jacques Taquet: II faut faire 
attention. La radio vit sur sa not- 
oridld, J'espfcrc que Ton garde la 
quality de cctte noloridld. Ricn 
n'est jamais acquis. Si les diri- 
gcants d'une radio ont trap le 
sentiment de caracoler en tfite, je 
ne leur donne pas trois ans pour 
rciomber... Je rappelle toujours 
unc phrase du patron d'RTL: une 
radio est premifcre parce. qu'clle 
ne change Jamais ses pro¬ 
grammes tout cn Ics modiuant 
un petit peu. II faut consiammcnt 
bouleverscr, mais Ton doit gard¬ 
en une ligne musicale. Quand ils 
loumeni le bouton, les auditeurs 
doivent cn quelqucs secondes sa- 
volrqu’ils sont sur RMC. 

■ LJ: Votre prlnqlpale- diffl- 
p cultd?. .. v ■; •. /-. ‘ 

Jacques Taquet: !. Nods 
.sommes basds h Paris, 11 nous est 
difficile- de qonnaTtre parfaile- 
metit involution des pays'de no- 
tre. zoiip d'dcome. Il est impor- 
tant- que nos joumalistes fassent 
; reguUbrement des voyages dans - 
lours pays d'orjgine. .Longlemps,!; 
'nous avons eubeaucoup de Lib- 
anais... Nous voulons employer 



Jacques Taquet 




,sur : nofre carte m - certain: 
bra. do iplacds; Washington, 
:buj Urtdrbs, ;B^riTh, m^ - 
Ucjm.is quel ques ; semaines- ; 


“GolreT f “ nd - 'to d« : 

Jacques Taquet: Notre'Dhj- -lonBue?iff U t 13 Malgrd I'dloignemcnt, nous vou- . 

! " losopme dthit simple: il nefaFiait ; - £ ^tfotlde quela Jordanie. r - . lops ne pas nous couper dos sen - A ' 
,pas.queles : audl(eure wunioifte! ■: LJ: Cette . sibjlilds^ soCiaies et politiques. , 

bouton. Pour cela, ils ne devai-' hlenne i 1 7nJS* 1 - 8 J° rd 8 ' Nous devons y veiller constam 1 - >- 
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Reportage 

A la recherche de 
I'embargo 

Le roi Hussein, lors de sa rencontre avec James Baker, a autoris6 les joumalistes & se rendre & la 
frontiere jordano-irakienne. Selon l'enquete de notre envoyde sp£ciale, Michele Rieux, 

.1 embargo est respect^... Ses Consequences sur r6conomie du royaume sont lourdes. 


RUWEISHED, huit heures du 
matin. Des dizaines de vdhicules 
(cars, voitures particulidres, taxis 
collectifs et camions) attendent 
1 ‘autorisation dc passage obliga¬ 
te des douanes jordaniennes. 
Au centre de nulle part, au cceur 
du ddsert inhospitalier, quelques 
bfilimenls prdfabriquds tiennent 
lieu de poste-fronti&re jordanien. 
A un kilom&tre vers Test, la fron- 
li£re irakienne. Des enfants qui 
viennent du pays dc Saddam, vi- 
dds par un voyage et unc attenie 
Interminables, s'effondrcnt cn 
larmes. 

Des femmes, dont tes papiers 
ne sonl pas en r&glc, suppiicnt les 
ronctionnaires de police de les 
laisser transiter par la Jordanie. 
Destinalion; la Syrie ob IcS attend 
leur famiile. Les hommes, rdsig- 
u 6 s, ouvrent les coffres des voi- 
lures pour permettre la foul lie des 
bagages. Des douaniers 
foccupent des camions et de leur 
chargement. Un sur huit, en moy- 
enne, est inspect^ k Ruweished. 
Comme ce camion iransportant 
(ks oeufs, seule marchandise jor- 
danienne autorisde k quitter le 
lerritoire national. Piusicurs car- 
ions seront ouverts par les fonc- 
tkmnaires des douanes. 

Pas d'observateurs de I'ONU 

Le poste-frontifere dc Ru¬ 
weished est flambant neuf. Il y a 
an an, il se irouvait k 70 km de la 
frontJfcre irakienne. Un "no man's ‘ 
wd" trop vastc pour permettre 
unparfalt conirble des frontibres. 
U construction d’une infraslruc- 
jure modeme et codieuse II lustre 
volontd jordanienne 
dappliquer les sanctions contre 
W.;Une centaine de foriction- 
travel He au bureau des 
^ojes. Sans compter le person- 
de la sdcuritd. Jour et nult, 
force spdeiale, la police bd- 
pairouille sur toule la 
TOnlidre pour dviler d'dvenluelles 
'^unions des deux c 6 tds. Un 
"w de 200 km de long rejolg- 
la fronti&re syrienne a did 
weusd dans le but d'empdeher la 
clandestln decamiops, 

Les;jBiats-Unis opt longlemps 
; la Jordanie de ne pas re- 
^embargo contre I'lrak 
. JWd par la rdsolution 661 des 
Ntttitnna tJnles. Le plan amdricain 
4 jaba- plug" devait permettre 
££ t Pjus grande surveillance des 
SS%S*--- ; jbrdano-lraldehnes. 

; Mg OWerVateurs de I^NU, k 
'•’SSfcjjP hachdmlte, 

contrOler les charge- 

■ -SE ? 4 flesUrt^ a i'lrak, Co oui au- 

' Wfc I Inspection des 

diqgeahl vers' Aqaba,, 
une ajteinte k la 

S^gj^ld Rationale, les. auto- •' 

■ ' ont caidgorl-.. 
lesproposltiOTis 

' Tfr™^ f - :Les Btais-util^ ortt ! 

v' -I,V v-;:': 


P v- '• . * •• r -r -VY- ", - ' 

Vii., • » ,v\ 4 L. -5 s • ‘i- 

■ *v•;< •.• - • v -t -." 
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A Aqaba , baisse anormale du trajlc 


rdpondu k cc ''ddfi'' par une men¬ 
ace: I'arrdt des aides financidres 
dc 1 'ordre de 6 S millions do dol¬ 
lars cn 1992. 

Pour apaiscr la situation, le Roi 
a ordonnd aux douaniers d'assurer 
un contrdle plus strict des fron- 
lifcrcs. Tout en fefusant la pre¬ 
sence des observateurs dc I'ONU. 
Le 21 juillct, lors dc la visile du 
Sccrdlnlre dElal amdricain James 
Baker, lo Roi Hussein a autorisd 
les joumalistes des mddias inter- 
nationaux k se rendre au poste 
frontidre de Ruweished pour con- 
stater les efforts jordaniens en 
matidre d'application de 
i'embargo. Dcpuis, trois k qualre 
dquipes par semaine se rendent k 
!a fronlidre jordaito-irakienne. 
Munis d'une simple autorisation 
du Minisldre de llnformation, ils 
ont carte blanche pour visiter le 
site et questionner les fonciion- 
naircs jordaniens, les voyageurs 
irakiens... 

Diminution du traflc 

Au posle-frontldre de Ru¬ 
weished comme au port d'Aqaba, 
une premldre impression 
: s’impose: les activitds ont nette- 
mant diminud. Le' directeur de la 
' douane de Ruweished, M. Aziz 
Bsow confirme: ; "II y a . trois 
mois,' 300 S 5d0 camions par jour 
1 passaient ta frbntidre dans un 
sens ou darts un aptre. Depuis la 
mi-juin, leur nbrpbife 'est dcscen- 
; dii, i urte centaine pour atteindra 
aiyourd’hui jme,- petite ■ quarart- 
■ taine".' 

: ,y 'Au port d'Aiqflba ? lepept nom- 
. bre de bateiiK dn transit/con-i 


traste avec l'affluence de la pdri- 
ode faste et rdvolue. Certains 
prennent racine: quelques navircs 
irakiens sont bloquds depuls le 
ddbut de I'embargo. Les quais 
sont dtonnement vides. Le per¬ 
sonnel est rare. Pour Dureid Ma- 
hasne, directeur gdndral des Au- 
toritds Portualrbs, "la pbriode 
estlvale connafl iraditionnelle- 
menl une baisse de nos activitds. 
Mais il csl dvident que depuis le 
ddbut de 1 'annde, nous avons en- 
registrd une diminution anormale . 
duLraffc". 

Les chiffres parlenl d'eux- 
mfimes. D'avrll k juillet, 1c port 
d'Aqaba a Iraitd 700.000 tonnes 
de merchandises. Habituellcmcnt, 
pour cede mfime pbriode, il en 
traite del k 1,3 million. Les rai¬ 
sons invoqubes? "Le renforce- 
mem des inspections mendes par 
Ics flottes occidenialcs au large 
du ddtroit de Tyran proyoque en 1 
partie celte diminution de nds ac- 
tivitds"-, con fie ce responsable. 
Exemples. h l'appui. Un navire '. 
iransportant deg produits chi- 
miques irtoffensifs affrdtd par line •• 
socidld allemande s'esf vu & trbls 
reprises refuser 1 'accis au port el . 
a dtd fored h chaque fois de re- 
toumer k Suez! Un manque k 
gagner pour tous, arniateursi'ex- 
portaieurs. impdrlateufs et per- , 

' sonnelsdu port Une socidld japq- • 
naise a . ddjfi. annoned son r 
interttibn d'imposer une. taxe. Sur ^ 
cheque container transpoitd.; be ■; 
, nombreux Clients ont annuld.lcur 
cdnqal ovecle port d'Aqaba. 1 ’ ' . 

Les procedures son! trop con- • 
t/aignames. Tout navire se dlri-; 
geiint vers Aqaba:doii, prbscnier , 


des papiers, les ddlalls concer- 
nant les diffbrents partenaires et 
la cargalson. Sinon, le navire doit 
reparlir pour se munir de ces in¬ 
formations. Des vdriffcatlons sont 
failes A partir d'un quarlier gdndr- 
al basd k Bahrein, Les bateaux y 
passent environ trois jours 
d'atlbnle. Mats les erreurs sont 
toujours possibles. Un charger 
ment de 19 voitures Daihatsu n'a 
pas pu atteindre .Ie port d'Aqaba 
en raison d’un malentendu: 
l'agence d'Amman, impoitatrlce, 
n'a pas dtd contaclde par Ics fonc- 
lionnalres de I'ONU. Ces demiers 
se sont adressds k celle d'Aqaba, 
parfaltement ignqrante.de la situ¬ 
ation. La caigaispn, devenue - 
"douteuse", a doncdld refusde. 

Mais M. Mahpsne nc llent pas k 
expliquer la diminution du trafic 
du port d'Aqaba imiquement par : 
la lourdcur de. ces proeddures. 
Certains commerpants jqrdaniens 
qui travaillent avec llrak Ont * 
bgalement ppnstatd une baisse de . 
leurs activitds. Les mdsurds de rd- 
torsion Ih rencoritra des grandes 
families• ;commer^antes 1 * Ira-' 
klennes, prises par tes aptpritds 
deBagdad auraient provoqudJeUr- 
crajflte. Pour ,ne paji stifeir' Je 
: mdine sort; qes conimer 9 ant 8 .au-. 
raiepi ddcidd de freiner : vtrfre: 
stopper leurs importations, >.Un 
edsemble de, facteiirs: qiil, bn 
s’ajOutant^ : ont ides rfipCroussions 
negatives' ftir 1 'dconOmle jorda- 
nienne. JJne bien .mauyaise 16 - 
(^ompense par rapport aux efforts 
rton. i\bgIigeabies. du . pays /pour , 
faire' appliquer- les.'$ahctlpns' Cbn- 
tiellrak,■ ' i • ;. \‘' 
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VEDITO 


Bonus gratuit 

LE DERNIER bpisode du 
feuilleton des prbts garanlis 
ambricains k IsraC! s'est dd- 
roulb k Kenncbunkport, 
Maine. Dans sa residence 
privbe, k la chandclle, Bush 
a fini par cider k un Rabin 
renforcb non pas par sa vic- 
toire sur Shamir, mais par un 
lobby juif amdricain capable 
dc decider du nom du pro¬ 
chain locataire dc la Maison 
blanche. 

Si certains pensent (no- 
tamment au Moycn-Oricnt) 
que la crbdibllitb des Ambri¬ 
cains a bid en tarn be, ils n'ont 
pas tout A fait tort. Bush 
n'avait-il pas lid I'octroi dc 
ccs garantics & un engage¬ 
ment forme de la part de Tel 
Aviv d'arrfiter sa politique 
d'implantations. M&me si 
Rabin s'est bomb k suspen¬ 
ds touL nouveau projet de 
construction, les colons 
poursuivent leurs activitds 
expan sionn is ics. Ils poussent 
la provocation jusqu'h enva- 
hir Ics maisons arabes dc Jb- 
rusalcm-Est, au moment dc 
la rdunion Bush-Rabin. 

N'empSche que le Prbsi- 
dent amdricain a tenu k rap- 
peler k son hdte et k qui de 
droit que les ndgociations de 
paix au Moyen-Orient dol- 
vent se baser sur les rdsolu- 
tions 242 et 338 des Nations 
Unies. Bush a ainsi rappcld k 
Israel le devoir de sc retirer 
des Teiritoires-occupds de¬ 
puis 1967. 

Les Palestlnicns ont dtd 
nomntdment citds comme 
dtant une partie prenante du 
processus de palx. Cela ne 
tes satisfalt dvldemment pas. 
Ces demiers s'attcndaient k 
ce que Washington reprenne 
le dialogue avec I'OLP et 
que la Maison blanche 
stoppe le irduleau compres- 
seur des colonies de peuple- 
mentjuives. 

Cette rencontre trop mddl- 
atisde rentre-t-elle dans le 
cadre du processus de palx? 
Ou bien son objectlf unique 
est-il de redorelr le bias on 
d'un Bush dOnt la popularitd 
g'effnte? Une fols la pro- 
chalnc rdunion de Washing¬ 
ton lancde, les protagohistes 
moydn-orientaux ddcouvri- 
ront dand quel : puzzle la 
pi&ce dc Kermebunkport col- 
lera. • 

1 Rabin satisfalt de ce gros. 
bonus gratuit ,verra sa posi¬ 
tion repfofebe face aux ndgi 
ociatcurs arabes. Ces der- 
niers,; frus'trds de I'abseiice ' 
d'un '.geste- amdricain, ac-. 
cueillcraient volontiers la re¬ 
prise' d’un dialogue avec une 
Cemrale palestinienne appa- 
remmen't toldrde par Rabin. 
■ lui-m 6 me.B - 
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OTSW 

Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements.. 

Drop us a line and send a 
photo...we will run it free 
of charge in The Star's 
People and Events page. 
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Michael Caldwell: 

A celebrity with unique views on music 



By Mary Dents 

Special to the STAR 

A MAN of many talents 
— artist, master piano 
teacher, journalist — Dr. 

Michael Caldwell has 
been cclcbraLcd by U.S 
media for his skill, style 
and charisma. 

Last week Amman had 
a taste of what this Amer¬ 
ican artist had to offer. 

Under the patronage of 
the National Music Con¬ 
servatory (NMQ and in 
cooperation with the 
American Centre, Cald¬ 
well has been on a per¬ 
forming and working visit 
to the area. 

At a piano recital at ", Performing requires more than talent; 
the Royal Cuhural Centre quires strong novels, good health and 
( ? CC>. ^he^ IWO^Ptamst solid finances ," _ Michael Caldwell. 

nistfl Foundation of 

Americ. proved worthy his repu- den[ No , cvcry ian0 

The choice of his reperroire fa- 1 

vourably unfolded Caldwell's f ?rmcr. Performing requires more 

musical versatility and his natu- J]* n n °hl 

ral "feel" for modem music with S*'v®^jJLj h SS r d "' « h 
"jazzy" annotations and over- '**&*-. ““ finBn $«; .. 

lQ nog Equipped with an admirable 

When one plays a musical <» humou i; ^ 7*"*+ 

piece by a romantic composer, have-bcen-worse attitude to life 
Caldwell says, one is "searching ln « encr “ I - Caldwell represents a 
for a blue flower — something n f w j re i ld of artists who are com- 
unatlainable. l> Cl ad well’s search P lcte, y in touch with reality, 
is marked by compassion. Ne u 03 n0 illustofiB about clas- 

As a piano teacher. Caldwell music. Music cannot be 

believes the goals of the students looked at simply as "arts for arts 
are what count most ■ sake says Caldwell , who was 

Piano teachers should deter- his country's artistic ambassador 
mine what the students' goals are, to four continents, 
what they want to achieve by Music has become political 

nowadays, he insists. 

"It has become increasingly 
evident that music has its role to 
play in politics. Music of the 19th . 


what they want to achieve by 
studving piano, he told piano, 
teachers in Amman in a seminar. . 

"I would advise to pay atten¬ 
tion 16 the personality of the slu- 


ccnlury represented coun¬ 
tries' economic and politi¬ 
cal structures.'' he says. 

"As wc arc entering the 
21 sl century, political and 
economic structures of 
countries elumged, and 
so did the concept of mu¬ 
sic." 

In Caldwell's eyes, art 
is not the elevating and 
fabulous thing that many 
people perceive it to be. It 
is an "industry badly in 
need of rc-organizaiion," 
says the artist whose 
biggest ambition is to 
have his own television 
show. 

As a journalist he be¬ 
lieves he has "a knack 
** re “ for it. I generate stories 
good which other journalists 
would be slow to find." 

With a wide academic 
knowledge of music and 
arts, Caldwell's interviews with 
musicians on CBS television are 
of high professional level. 

"I fulfill my feelings about arts 
as a serious subject this way," 
says Caldwell, who has also 
made a program on a 19th centu¬ 
ry African/American composer. 

Dr. Caldwell received his un¬ 
dergraduate and Master's degree 
in music from the University of 
Miami, Florida, and a Doctorate 
of Musical Arts from the Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona, Tuscan. 

Caldwell is much of a family 
man who says he refused various 
job opportunities because they 
meant being a way from home 
for lengthy periods.onime. 

He is currently a teacher of pi¬ 
ano at the University of Tennes¬ 
see, Marlin, where he lives with 
his wife and two children." ■ 



Agenda 


exhibition: 


• CcmRratulatLons to iftdii tit Mitred -Ran' 


idbfit bride. 


■ , The British Council , is pre¬ 
senting the ; Exploring Science 
Exhibition, a completely new 
type of|exhibition that! invites yis- 
iters to get their hands on the ex- 
. hibits, thereby learning about sci¬ 
ence through exploration. The 
exhibition , open* *tp~ the 
public until ;\9 , August from 


Lecture* 


the qtbpkfTbe newA m* recentlywtne ilven it■iS 1 AwSSi Azim Hall 


Attractive in design and price 




AS A COMPLEMENT to its suc¬ 
cessful DiaSlar 'Cera mica' collec¬ 
tion, the Rado Watch Co. Ltd, is 
now bringing a new model onto 
the market: the Ceramics "Soft" 
with a high-tech ceramics case, a 
scratchproof sapphire crystal 
and an ultra-light, supple brace¬ 
let made of polyurethane. The 
new watch is a typical represen¬ 
tative of the innovative Ceraniica 
range: future-oriented in materi¬ 
al, design and wearer-comfort. 

Water resistant, quartz-precise 
and timeless. 

The new Ceramic 'Soft* is 
available in three sizes and two 
dial variations: with gold-colored 
hands and hour markings or in 
the jubilee version with four gen¬ 
uine diamonds. 

All in all, the Ceramic 'Soft' is 
a typical Rado: captivating in design, material 
and durability. And this at an astonishingly at 
tractive price. 


The Seastar Automatic 
Collection from TISSOT 


SWISS QUALITY and classic de- rijill — 

sign at unbeatable prices: these ff ; S 

are the outstanding features of I. ' • : sgffia' • '.!■■■ 

the new Seastar Automatic Col- \ j & 

lection from TISSOT. The round Y ®ij|§» j(f> 
cases with their Integrated metal LA ' Iff 

bracelets are available in three : r *. ; * If" 

different sizes and three attrnc- SSbl 'IL 

tive finishes: stainless steel, blcol- bKl . ,',.u ^ 

or, or plated in yellow gold. The tejjgSah.iM 

dials come In a choice of colors — W- 

silver grey, gold or black with el- 
egant hour markings, and a num- ’S^^pP A 
ber of models show the time In 1 
hours, minutes and seconds. The j. 
exquisite ladies' models features j .. 
a date display, while the medium . \\ 
and men's sizes have displays for “T ■/ ' 

both the date and the day of the ( 
week. The Seastar Automatic has • 
a Swiss precision movement wa¬ 
ter resistance to 30 meters. 

The 18 different models in the Seaster Automatic Collection 
from TISSOT are available at extremely competitive prices with a 
one-year TJSSOT warranty and first-class TISSOT service In 
more than 125 countries around the world 


Life through a tea glass 


*■ 1 


7*1* Mp «• W m 

' tv--:. . 
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U:fMS. s 


Programs on 
i Jordan 
^Television 
from 
8 August - 
14 August 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8*30—Super Bloopers. 

9 : 00 —Encounter. 

9:30—Saturday Variety. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Film: Things Change. 
Starring Don Amcche and Joe 
Montegna. A strong friendship 
develops between a gangster and 
a simple shoc-shinner, who helps 
him escape a life sentence in jail. 

SUNDAY 

830 — Wings. 

9:10 — Profits from Poison. A 
documentary focuses on the seri¬ 
ous side-effects of toxic agricul¬ 
tural fertilizers 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Midnight Caller. Con¬ 
tinuation of last week's episode. 

MONDAY 

830—Close to Home. 

9:00 — A Perfect Hero. Last ep¬ 
isode. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Strauss family. 

TUESDAY 

8:30 — Acropolis Now. 

9;00—Mr. Bean. 

930—Tecx. 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Oscar Feature Film. 
Scarlet Pimpernel." " Starring 
Ualic Howard. An English no- 
Wtman's role during and after the 
touch Revolution. 


WEDNESDAY 

gO-Saved by the Dell. 

9:00—Wednesday Forum. 

Sir ^ an the people. 
W—News In English. 

P Stay the Night. Pan 
Jr. of ® four part mini scries, 
j jFlHJT-Barbara Hcrshey and 
Alexandra. A true story 
jj * 1 8 married woman who 

Wkaba^. na8e ^ 10 murdef 

; THURSDAY 

S3! ""The Simpsons. 

NBA Basketball. 

Sir?*" News In English. 

Movie of the Week: 



Strauss Family on Monday 10:20. Johann Strauss Junior be¬ 
comes a renowned composer In the Vienna music circles. 

The World's Oldest Living LUNDI 

Bride's Maid. A love story of a 

famous female lawyer ami her 6:00 — Au Claire de Lune. 
male secretary. 6:10 — Le monde sous Marin 

tin Ta/innnn V..iu< Pa.- r.*- 


FRIDAY 

8:30 — Golden Girls. 

9:10 — Root into Europe. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — EL CID. A new detec¬ 
tive series starring Alfred Molina 
and John Bird. 

10:20 — The Powers That Be. 
Starring John Forsythe and Hol¬ 
land Taylor. A new political com¬ 
edy about senators, congressmen 
and their families. 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00 — Les Pclltes Ilistolres 
Presques Varalexes. 

6:10 — Les Tortucs Ninja. 

6:30 — La Gymnastique. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Fenetre Sur. A local 
program. 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Michel Vailiant. 

S:50 — Des Chlffres et des Let- 
tres. 

6:10 — La Chance aux Chan¬ 
sons. 

7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — Magazine, E=M 6 . A sci¬ 
entific magazine 


MARDI 

6:00— Santd vision. A health 
program. 

6:30 — Marc,et Sophie. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Le Beaux moments du 
Cirque. 

MERCRDI 

6:00 — Le Monde est h Vous. A 
variety and cultural program. 

7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — Documentary: Azimuts. 

JEUDI : 

6:00 — Circus Partenalres. A 
documentary about the circus. 
6:30 — Maguy. 

7:00 — News in FYencli, 

7:15 — Varieties. A selection of 
French songs. 


VENDREDf 

5:30 — Documentary: Geo¬ 
scope. 

5:50 — Les Cles de. Fort 
Boyartf. 

7!C»0 — News lit French, 

7:15 — Fusions. A documentary 
program. 


HOROSCOPE A 

ARIES (21 March - 19 Aprii): SCORPIO (24 October • 21 No- 
Play by the rules, or you could in- vember): A secret deal could 
cur a penalty. The pressure will help you achieve a prize. You 
start to case. Your energy level may have to give it back if you 
will be hnck nn. Kind iho mine 


6:00 — Au Claire de Lune. 

6:10 — Le monde sous Marin 
de Jacques-Yves Cousteau. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — The weekly sports mag¬ 
azine. 


will be back up. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): 
Pick a big objective and work to¬ 
ward it. Information will sink in. 
Relax with a friend. 

GEMINI (21 May - 21 June): 
You should feel aggressive all 
week, but some days you'll be 
more effective than others. 

CANCER (22 June - 22 July): 
You will probably be able to get 
a lot done, if you don't argue with 
an older person. 

LEO (23 July - 22 August): 
First, finish up your old projects. 
Oet ready to start a new one. 
You'll be decisive and brilliantly 
creative!. 

VIRGO (23 August - 22 Sep¬ 
tember): You should be a power¬ 
house, but walch out for leaks in 
security. A now procedure could 
threaten your peace of mind. 

LIBRA (23 September - 23 Oc¬ 
tober): Schedule your big chal¬ 
lenges this week. Don't wait, 
moke it happen. All week's good 
for love. 


bend the rules. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November 
- 21 December): Restrictions 
may keep you from doing what 
you want. You may have to hit 
the books! 

CAPRICORN (22 December - 
19 January): You should have 
plenty of energy. It could start to 
fade, so watch and listen. 

AQUARIUS (20 January - 18 
February): One of your best 
times this year. Don't slap, but do 
be careful. 

PISCES (19 February - 20 
March): Slick close to what you 
know. Later, there could be ma¬ 
jor changes pul into effect. 

IF YOU WERE BORN THIS 
WEEK: The focus will be on 
hard work and education! Either 
your present job will demand 
more skills, or you'll pick a new 
career that fits you better. If you 
were bom on the 10 th, on the job 
training will be the bcst.lllh- 
13 th, accept a technical chal¬ 
lenge. 14-16, choose a vocation 
that utilizes your healing or horti¬ 
cultural talents. 


TOP HITS 


POP SINGLES 

1. Baby Got Back, Sir Mix-A- 
Lol, Reprise 

2. This used to be my play¬ 
ground, Madonna, Warner Bros. 

3. I'll Be There, Mariah Carey, 
Columbia 

4. Baby-Baby-Baby, TLC, Aris¬ 
ta 

5. Just Another Day, Jon.Sccon-. 

da,$BK . ' • 

6 . No¬ 
vember 
Rain, • 

Guns N' 

Roses, 

■Qcffen . 

7. Wish¬ 
ing on a 
Star, The 
Cover- 
Girls, ; 

Epic 

8 . Under 

the Bridge, Red Hot Chili Pcp- 
' pers, Warner Bros 

9. Jam, Michael Jackson, Epic 

10. Jump, Kriss Kfoss, Colum¬ 
bia •• . : ■ •: 


9*4 


VIDEO RENTALS 

1. Star Trek VI, Lcornard Ni* 
moy. Paramount Home Video 
(PO-1991) 

2. Bugsy, Warren Beatty, Colum¬ 
bia Tri Star Video (R-1991) 

3. Cape Fear, Robert Dc Niro, 
Nick Nolle, MCA/Univcrsal 
Home Video (R-1991) 

4. The Addnms Family, Anjelica 
Huston, Raul Julia, Paramount 
Home Video (PG-1991) : 

5. JFK, Kdvin Costner, Warner 
Home Video (PG-1991) 

6 . Kuffe r Christian Slater, MCAJ 
Universal Home Video 
(PG-1991) 

7- Father of the. Bride, Steve 
Martip, Touchstone Home Video, 
,(PG-1991)The Butcher's Wife, 
Demi Moofe, Paramount Home 
. Video (R : 1991) , 

8 : Grand Canyon, Kevin KlinC, 
FoxVidco (PG-1991) 

9. My Girl, Macaulay Culkin, 
Columbia TriSiar Home. Video 
(PG-1991) 

lOFrankie and' Johnny, Al Pa¬ 
cino,.; Michelle '-Pfeiffer,' • Para¬ 
mount Home Video (R-1991) . 




--V/VA 

: l hi: cue 




■: hmmifwii • 

;;.hJord8n 

isf Ckck,Jet# Amman, new 
r^mmschoof 


Th* first Clan.Hotel In 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette I n every 
room.,.I ' 


OAlfOTEL 

tU2<jl|1a 


Amman - Tel 660193.. .;■* '■ 
PO. Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Tatex 23868 OAROTt JO 

Ideal Residence For 
V Ekoatrietes end y : 
0uerneeemen 



The first haute cuisine 
menu designed for those 
u»hd love fine food* H mir* 
rors our special styles and 
• * ' taste letiels. 

Warn, Hospitable,<■ 

ShfyherdHotei 

for your resefvaHqhs cap 
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Would You 
Believe. 

Psychologist William 
Moulton Mars ion, inven¬ 
tor of the polygraph (or lie 
detector), also created ihe 
ramous comic book hero¬ 
ine, Wonder Woman. 

* 4 * 

Denim was originally a 
cloth for a ship’s sails. 
When the sailors of 
Dhunga, India, used the 
fabric for uniforms, they 
called them dhungarees. 

* * li 

Mexico City, the capital 
of Mexico, is expected to 
have the biggest populace 
in the world by the year 
2000, with more than 30 
million residents. 

t C 4 

Lightning doesn’t strike 

down, but up. 

* * * 

Pill people will stay 
afloat longer than skinny 
people because fat con¬ 
tains air molecules. 

* * * 

George Custer was the 
youngest American officer 
ever to become a general 
in the United States Army. 
He made his rank at age 
23. 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


13 AUGUST 1992 


By GARY LARSON 


across 

31 Blackboard 

DOWN 

1 Mariner 

item 

1 Edible fish 

7 List of 

33 Lechetous 

2 Complete 

candidates 

one 

3 AnAstaira 

12 Disadvan- 

34 Method 

4 Wet spongy 

tage 

36 Scarlett's 

earth 

14 Bemoan 

home 

5 Flying heio 

16 Trusted 

37 Narrow 

6 Action of 

friend 

strips of 

a shrew 

17 Got even 

wood 

7 Drudge 

for 

38 Cautious 

8 Volcanic 

18 Happy 

40 Observe 

output 

expression 

44 Brilliant 

9 Soul: Fr. 

19 Yeltow 

acts 

10 With com- 

fruit 

45 Printing 

passion 

21 Clamor 

term 

11 Railroad 

22 Shredded 

46 Boxing 

worker 

23 Drunken 

result 

12 Undue 

spree 

47 Having a 

eagerness 

24 Hamilton s 

dull finish 

13 Hit vigor- 

bills 

48 Harsh 

ously 

25 Comp-pt. 

49 Gets away 

15 Bocametaut 

26 Famous 

from 

20 Ripens 

jockey 

51 Standards 

23 Relies 

27 A crowd. 

53 Wish 

24 Greek 

sometimes 

54 Principal 

letter 

28 Lawmaking 

female 

26 Bottoms 

group: abbr. 

characters 

' of feet 

29 Filled with 

55 Transac- 

27 Lachrymose 

determine- 

tions 

28 Hidden 

lion 

56 Depressant 
drug 

supply 

■■1 

lllfl 

flfl 


30 Autocrats 

31 Made noise 
like burn¬ 
ing logs 

32 Place for 
plants 

34 Coveted 
with metal 

35 Highlander 

36 Came to a 
point 

39 Chest of 
sorts 

40 English 
author 

41 More spooky 

42 Lab burners 

44 Court pro¬ 
cedures 

45 Bear mug 

47 Blackbird 

48 Put away 
cargo 

50 Through: 
pref. 

52 Group for 
homeless 
ones: abbr. 



ClUldUUlil HklQHGl , 
UULJIIMEJ0UJ praflHHtm 
nunuaiiQfa 0110101011 
qhhhh iinnnra mn\ 
ntinn hpuiimh union 
000 nanciR prnnnsi 

B onn BHownrin 
nw nlinmn 
idfcjuuunti tiuiuiw 
utnuuiu Euiujuu uuu 

0 111 El II EJfcHJUU tlUlUU 

tuuiii uejuiub tiEuuo 

EJOlUJEJUlIi ItiUEJUEJEJUM 
imiiniFifei n own cl Lin 51 
Ei uu tin uduicma 


JORDAN BRIDGE 


l>y O'busxfiii Gluuunu 


Serious 

DURING A. tough and long meeting with the 
advisors of a well known bonk, and while my 
enthusiastic colleague was trying hfs best to 
convince them to approve the loan we asked for 
the building of the new premises of the Jordan 
. Bridge Association (JBA), 1 was also trying my 
. best to avoid the usual embarrassing question. 

. One of the ■ advisors, took me aside , and 
• whispered, some words regarding die goals Of tho 
association .and about Its relationship with the 
Jordan Roads Association (IRA)'and the Jordan 
: Concrete Association (JCA), : V , 

■ In spite pf my. careful clarification regarding 
the mental aspect of the game a&ari International 
sport, I could not avoid his question about how 
the game Is played and the size of the courtyard.. 

This reminds me of a very dose friend who 
.: Comes from a chy Which is dose to Amman. 

He used to play tcnhls eVery! Friday morning; 
and his loving mother used tp prepare his sports 
bag ^ith high degree of interest every morning. ■ 
l One Friday mprplng/ it breakfast, he told hier 
. that .he Was going tq play bridge' not tennis <m 
: Pdrtieular Friday#,One Jk>ut ;laier she was 

V waiting for him at tKe exit door:yriih. die sports 
bag atw mi apologetic 1 look 10 her eyes. "I could 
, : v rot find ypurbrjdgd totilsf-sho said. 



issues 

make my living by pretending to be a structural 
engineer— used to cover for my absence by 
telling the firm's clients that I was away for 
some ■bridge* business. 

The last time he said that, he paid for it. The 
important client told him that this was good 
news, since his son, who finished his structural 
engineering masters one month ago, is looking 
for a job and would be very happy to join , the 
structural engineering team who would be in 
: charge of (he design of the new bridge.. . 

To these vary few'readers who managed to 
: read so. far and \o all Star readers: Happy day 111 

1 : Mabrookl! 

- 1 • . .. r • - : • v ’ - 

.Editors note: Engineer Ghasam Ghanem. 
won the Epson Awprd for the rest of the 
the best article written about 
W 8on Competition which was pub- 
in the Star. . 


'The article title is ".Were We Lucky?" 

Keep. MP ‘the: good 
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plplomaticCorps 


Algerian. 641271/2 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain... 664148 

Belgian...675683 

Bulgarian. 818151 

Canadian.•■■■■ 666124 

Chilean.. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.677559 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen.622324 

Finnish Consulate........6234431 

French .. 641273/4 

German.689351 

Greek ............672331 

Hungarian...816614 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi .639331 

Italian..........................638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 
Japanese .........................672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan ....666118 

Lebanese .. 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian.828911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine.677517 

People’s Rep. of China.666139 

PhUliplncs. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.644331/2 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian.. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish...669177/9 

Swiss.........686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

Unite*! Kingdom......823100 

United States of America.. 644371 

USSR.641158 

Yemen.. 642381 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.668171/7 

UNRWA. 669194/8 

fTllWDl) ItMlIMMIMMIIMMlI** 671530 

UNICEF. 629571 

Con. of Sri Lanka. 645312 

Conofkaland ••itmiiMinav** 698851 



Alycmdn (Air yemen). 653691 

i, ‘ .641510 

Ak Prance....666055 / 667824 

■HiamaiiiMiuaiiia 688301/2 
ika NIMIIUN 682140 



AHlnea.662141/678321 

....653606/656616 

Airlines.639295 

.637827/644036 

Airways. 628596/628598 

klrLmes .630879 

4'—..622175 

.. AWixtes... 676624/662236 

jVrid Airline*.. 690144 

t Aiib Airlines.... 64383J/2 

. 601744 

—a Airline,639575/653446 

. . 636104 

........... 630125/638433 



«...,670155 

............ 625981 


641430/655447 

_ ' 678371 

■ ■_ ... . «i«n 




1. iil’jf t-M.1 


684501 
<•MMn.nl. 622147 

||||^ 

604649 
liu^ 623430 




Diary 


Activities 


Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

British Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre.. 665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

Y.W.C.A... 641793 

Y.W.MA. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555' 


Cinemas 


Concord- 677420 

Rainbow. 625155 

Plaza. 674111 

Philadelphia.. 634144 

Nijoum.675571 


Sports Clubs 

A1 Hussein Sports City. 

Orthodox Club. 

Royal Automobile Club... 

Royal Shooting Club. 

Royal Chess Club. 

Royal Racing Club.09- 

Joraan Bridge Assoc. 


667181 

810491 

815410 

736572 

673713 

801233 

.676990 


Hotels 


Shakhshir... 668958 

Al-Jabal .606669 

Kada .665161/665153 

Al-Labadi.813554 

National.639197/8 

Nebo.816792 

Petra. 605501 

Rabbit Amman.672424 

Al-Rima!.„.....639861 1 

Al-Samer........771707 

Satdite..625767/621471 

Star....-. 604904 

Tigar.. 671931 

Trust 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Abu Degge...........644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis).670498 

Amman.. 666327 

Arabian.641350 

Aria-Jarrar..08/51000 

Budget .604230 

De'as.669970 

Dirani .......—............_.660601 

Buropcar...601350/80 

General Services !.674100 

Gulf.. 660902 


Amman 


Crown. 


Philadelphia. 


Marriott. 

.... 660100 

Regency . 

. 660000 

Jerusalem . 

.665094 

InterContinental. 

. 641361 

Ambassador............... 

..... 665186 

Commodor. 


Middle East. 

. 667150 

Grand Palace. 

. 661121 

Tycho . 

.661114 

International. 

.... 841712 

San Rock. 

. 813801 

Alia Gateway......... 

.(08) 51000 

Amra . 

.... 815071 

Plaza . 

. 674111 

Aqaba 


Holiday Int’l. 


Miramar.. 

3iimn 

Al-Cazar.., 


Corel Beach. 


Aquamarine I...... 

. ...716950 

Aqaba. 

f ...3idnoi 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel. 

.J16636 


Important Numbers 

Emergencies 

Amman Govemorate.91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance...-.193,775111 

Amman Ore bridgade.198 

First aid..630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence resuee........ 630341 

Police rescue..621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police___.... 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia AirporL.... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Akleh Maternity...642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman..636141 

Palestine, Shmelssnl.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic. Abdnll.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhqjreea....7773 01/3 
Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Army, Marka..„..89161 1/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.....602240/50 
Amal Hospital..674155 

General 

Jordan Television..773111/19 

Radio Jordan...774111/19 

Ministry ofTourism.. 642311 

Hotel complaints..«... 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information....121 

Jordan and Middle Bast calls... 10 
Repair service... 623101 


O 


Star 


§1 jfjf Jordan's political, ooonomle 
and cultural weekly 


Editorial & advertising 
telephone number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan 
Distribution Agency, 
telephone: 630191 


Algeria..213 

Argentina.,..54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia..61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane? 

Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.. 43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain...... 973 

Belgium... 32 

Antwerp 3 . 

Brussels 2 

Brazil..... 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazillla6i • 

Bulgaria..i.359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.... 1 

Ottawa 613 , 

Chile... m... 56 

S«1li.go2 - 

Cyprus....-.-... 

rfkx»U21 

Czechoslovakia.,.,....42 

Pr»gua2 , 1 * ; 

Denmanc .»h....■ w 

E cM d o r...m.....-..,..M,.. 593 . 

. Quito 2 ' ; • 

T«o2 

Kre..~..~. 

ISttoldO '*iy 
France 

■ • ■ ;j‘ V , .. . 1 ;; ; J 



Paris J . ’ . 

Germany W.'..49 

Bonn 288 

Greece..*.30 

Atherw/Pirseus 1 

91 

Bang) ore 812 
New Delhi 11 * 

Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be- 
glnoing with 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, & 8, 

Indonesia... 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy.....39 

Rome6 ■ 

Iraq................,964 

Baghdadi • • | • 

Jroan....81 

Tokyo3 : ; 

KenyCl.:.... ....254 

■ Nairobi 2 • ' 

Kuwait;..,..,... .,..........,..m965, 

Korei,,......»..*82 

Seoul 2 1 

Libya..'.... 218; 

: Tripoli 21. •. ,• • 

Lebanon. 9pl 

Beirut 1 v 

MalayilA.; ■iir»i hi( i«rin m nlni»lW*tii' . 

. Kuala Lwnpur,3 :^‘ .'i 
.;M«icoCity5 ! 

W . 

{bttojllUl »«*i‘•• 

» i’. ' “ 

- .• > . .• . 1/ • •*.. • . 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen....967 

AlBaydafi . 

Hodeidah 3 ■ ■ 

•SanaaS'. 

Talz4 1 , . : . 

Nigeria.... ,234 . 

logos I ' 

Norway.. ...i.J.......... '47; 

Oslo 2 

Oman... 968 

Paki*i*m..-. 92 

Karachi 21 . 

- Lahore42 
Posh* war 521 ■ 
Rawalpihdl/Ialarnabad 51 
Paragd^y^-.^,.,..;,..,.;.,.595 
Asuncion 54 ' • ! , ' 

Peru,..;.:.... a > i<tri •*»»»»» i n'» 51 

Lima 14 .' . ■' 

63 

'Manila 2, 

Warsaw22 

Qatar.. ..974, • 

Romania,.....40 

;, Buchareat.Q , j/. 

Saudi ArabUn..,.,...1 m.,. 966 

:■/Al-lthobar3- 'vy • 

• :p*mnianv3.i;' ' • 

■.;H£h2- : -; :■ 

Mec4a2- :y, e - ~ •• :-. v -' 1 ■. 
Ilya...i 


Museums 

Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrasb 
(4th to 18th centuries).The Roman 
Uioatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round.Closod 
Tuesdays. Tel: 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum; 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal'a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 ajn - 5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. Tel: 638795. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. label 
Welbdeh. Hours 10 a.m. -5:00p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 


M'iN.V;.- 


Church : 


St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 ^ 

Church of tha Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Weibdeh, . 
Tel. 637440. ] 

D« In Salle Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Terrasancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wolbdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of Ihe. Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Tel 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephriam Church: (Syriac 
Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn As- 
Summaq TeL 811295. 


Marbell*52 • 

.. Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka....;...94 

Colombo 1 

Sudan,. 249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden... 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syria....... ,..963 

Damascus 11 . 

Talwan... M »....;.. .'J.....,.;. .886 

Taipei 2-■ 

Thailand, -....... 66 

.Bangkok 2 '* 

Tunisia.....:^... 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey,,,..;... 90 

Anlmra.4. 

Istanbul 1: . . 

U AB,... ... i.M> 971 

AbuDhaM2 
AJman 6 
:AiAin3 : ’ 

Dubai 4 ' 

Fqjalrah70 
Ghyathl52 1 
i IUa A1 Khaimah 77 1 
• Sharjah 6. 

Vmm AlQuwidn6 
r ,UK<«(.ii. «.L ■ ■.. i'w .... ..n ■.. ■........ .* 44 


' Sp lu lufiiiti i ia»p* i*a a f f li fan iiij I iji iih is ^4- 

. Barcdpnh3 


.jWliSlMfMH aefl iiBpl I* • fn.i^598 I ..I 

.'MonwvidM2 ; : • j 

ITri i '• ' • -tv 1 . 1 

. NowY«fc2l2/?18 

■- ^aahhlj^wi ; ^ , 

Mdkow05 • .... r 

58.1.; 

CamqijflZ:-. : 

Y (M itUvvi'feiai»t [u 138 . ■.! 

•t ‘• T~•' 
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